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To  my  beloved  father,  the  best  brothers  a 
girl  ever  had,  and  to  all  our  forebears  who 
set  such  a  high  standard  of  Christian  living, 
this  book  is  dedicated. 
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TO  THE  READER 


This  is  the  story  of  the  Feemster  family  including 
some  who  joined  that  family. 

The  beginning  goes  back  to  the  Norman  Invasion, 
1066,  with  the  origin  of  the  name  as  traced  by  the 
Reverend  Paul  Silas  Feemster.  His  brother  William's 
eldest  son.  Doctor  Thomas  Feemster,  paid  the  expense 
of  that  tracing.  Then  the  story  was  pieced  together 
from  family  manuscripts  and  old  letters.  The  latter 
part  is  from  the  memory  of  many  of  us. 

Educators  and  well-known  people  have  said  that 
our  story  should  be  written.  I  am  the  only  one  left 
who  knows  much  of  that  story  first  hand  and  have 
talked  to  many  others  who  knew  much  more  of  that 
story.  Lest  important  history  be  lost,  I  am  recording 
it  as  best  I  can.  There  are  younger  members  of  the 
family  who  could  write  it  much  better,  but,  they  are 
too  busy. 

Mary  Elisabeth  Feemster 
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That  Moving  Clan 

CHAPTER  i 

FROM  THE  VIKINGS  TO  ACROSS  THE  SEAS  WITH  THE  WESLEYS 

As  the  front  door  closed,  John  hastily  took  his  Bible 
from  a  shoe  and  eagerly  began  to  read.  He  knew  that 
his  faithful  servant  in  the  front  yard  would  give  warn¬ 
ing  if  any  one  approached.  Fortunately,  the  Bible 
was  small  or  it  could  not  have  been  so  hidden  from 
those  who  allowed  no  one  to  read  it. 

When  the  Normans  conquered  England  in  1066, 
William  the  Conqueror  had  divided  the  kingdom  into 
landed  estates,  or  Baronies,  and  had  given  them  to  his 
Chiefs.  On  these  estates  they  had  built  castles,  and 
around  the  castles,  great  walls  and  moats  filled  with 
water.  At  night,  or  in  times  of  danger,  the  gates  in 
the  walls  would  be  locked  and  the  drawbridges  across 
the  water  drawn  up  from  inside. 

John  Feemster’s  family  had  been  a  part  of  that  in¬ 
vading  army.  It  was  about  that  time  when  surnames 
began  to  be  used  among  the  nobility.  Their  name 
was  then  Fee  Master,  which  was  much  easier  to  spell 
and  pronounce  than  after  the  “a”  was  dropped.  Now 
all  of  his  family  had  been  killed  and  their  landed 
estates  confiscated.  But  why  cry  if  the  “Nobility”  that 
had  been  handed  to  them  on  a  platter  had  later  been 
taken  away  and  given  to  another? 

Those  were  cruel  days  and  for  a  long  time  after.  As 
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new  rulers  came  to  the  throne,  they  often  killed  entire 
families,  took  their  estates  and  gave  them  to  favorites. 
In  that  way  they  created  a  new  “House  of  Lords,”  that 
they  hoped  would  do  their  bidding.  Later,  it  came  to 
be  a  contest  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and 
the  strife  was  bitter.  Catholics  depended  upon  their 
priests  for  their  law  of  conduct.  Protestants  depended 
upon  the  Bible  alone.  As  rulers  changed,  Bibles  were 
burned  so  no  one  could  read  them  or  the  priests  would 
be  banished. 

As  civilization  advances,  with  a  truer  understanding 
of  what  Christianity  really  means,  intolerance  is  slowly 
but  surely  decreasing  with  less  of  “I  am  right  and  all 
others  are  wrong”. 

James  Oglethorpe,  an  English  general,  became  the 
champion  of  oppressed  debtors  and  Protestants,  and 
established  the  Colony  of  Georgia  that  was  named  for 
King  George  II.  Oglethorpe  was  a  good  governor  for 
10  years  and  made  peace  with  the  Indians. 

At  last  John  Feemster’s  chance  came.  In  1736,  he 
with  a  colony  of  Highlanders  came  to  America  in  an 
Oglethorpe  ship.  Charles  and  John  Wesley,  who  came 
in  the  ship  with  them  stayed  only  a  short  time  and  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  With  John  came  his  most  prized 
possession,  the  Welch  Bible  carried  by  his  people  hid¬ 
den  in  a  shoe  all  through  the  Persecution. 

Feemster  is  said  to  be  a  common  name  in  Scotland, 
but,  their  records  show  that  they  came  from  Wales  to 
Scotland.  That  must  account  for  the  Welch  Bible. 
Their  records  also  show  that  they  lived  for  a  while  in 
Ireland  and  called  themselves  Scotch-Irish.  That  was 
a  name  given  to  the  Scotch  who  fled  to  north  Ireland 
during  the  Persecution  —  with  or  without  Irish  blood. 
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As  the  two  brothers,  William  and  Samuel  grew  up 
in  their  glorious  land  of  freedom  and  opportunity,  their 
father’s  tales  of  tortures  and  burnings  of  Christians 
across  the  sea  seemed  far  away  and  unreal.  They 
could  fish,  hunt,  and  roam  the  forest  at  will,  and  they 
were  masters  of  their  own  destinies.  It  was  hard  to 
conceive  of  its  ever  having  been  any  different,  or,  its 
ever  being  any  different  in  their  beloved  America. 

When  word  came  that  there  were  better  land  con¬ 
ditions  and  greater  opportunities  in  South  Carolina, 
many  settlers  from  Georgia  moved  there.  In  1765, 
William  and  Samuel  Feemster  were  among  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  on  Turkey  Creek,  Chester  district,  South  Carolina. 
In  15  years,  North  Carolina  was  opened  for  settlement 
and  William  moved  there. 

Had  they  been  able  to  look  into  the  future,  they 
would  have  seen  William’s  descendants  settled  all  over 
the  southeastern  states  with  their  name  changed  to 
Feimster.  There  is  a  Feemster  Street  in  Boston,  a 
colony  of  100  in  Texas,  other  colonies  in  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  many  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Every¬ 
where,  they  would  be  hungry  for  information  about 
their  people.  Something  said  by  father  or  mother  in 
their  youth  would  start  them  to  searching  as  they  grew 
older.  Many,  as  they  passed  through  cities  would  look 
through  telephone  directories  hoping  to  find  some  one 
who  knew  something  of  their  history. 

Samuel,  our  great,  great  grandfather,  married  Miss 
Jamieson.  Their  oldest  son,  John,  who  died  in  1817, 
made  our  “grandfather  clock”,  that  was  still  running 
strong  in  1881  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  But,  the 
memory  of  that  clock  remains  with  its  huge  pendulum 
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swinging  back  and  forth,  its  strong  clear  strokes  every 
hour  to  remind  us  of  the  time,  and  its  one,  two,  three, 
strikes  every  15  minutes,  at  quarter  past,  half  past  and 
quarter  to  the  hour.  Occasionally,  it  was  not  wound  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  Someone  forgot  and  the  clock  ran 
down.  That  meant  that  it  had  to  be  wound  and  the 
hands  reset.  We  had  been  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
pendulum  through  a  small  window  at  the  bottom  of 
the  clock.  Now  the  long  door,  from  top  to  bottom 
was  thrown  open,  and  we  could  watch  all  its  myste¬ 
rious  movements.  As  the  clock  was  taller  than  most 
rooms  are  now  built,  someone  had  to  stand  on  a  chair 
to  reach  the  hands.  They  could  be  turned  only  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  then  one  must  wait  for  the 
strike.  All  the  clanging  that  went  on,  and  how  we 
children  enjoyed  it  all!  Sometimes  we  counted  the 
strikes  to  over  100. 

Samuels  second  son,  William,  our  great  grandfather, 
married  Margaret  Kolb.  Of  their  nine  children,  eight 
remained  near  and  became  a  part  of  our  big  family. 
The  eight  were  named  Silas  Jamieson  our  grandfather, 
Cephas,  William  Davis,  Delilah  (who  reared  William’s 
five  motherless  sons)  James,  Zenas,  Tirza,  who  was 
married  to  Harvey  Robinson,  and  Mary  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Silas  Randall.  Ephriam  settled  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  had  lived  for  awhile  in  Kentucky  with  his 
uncle  Samuels  third  son,  Samuel,  who  taught  him  the 
silversmith  trade. 

How  every  one  rejoiced  when  Dr.  Joseph  Alexander 
organized  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  on  Bullock 
Creek,  South  Carolina.  They  had  been  so  longing  for 
a  church  where  they  could  worship.  He  remained  a 
pastor  until  about  1806  when  William  Cummings  Davis 
succeeded  him. 
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That  brings  us  to  the  most  outstanding  part  of  our 
story.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  William  Davis,  pastor, 
and  William  Feemster,  elder,  were  kindred  in  spirit 
—  “Where  thou  goest  I  will  go  and  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people”.  Ruth  1:16 

The  combination  of  their  ideals  was  invaluable  and 
was  the  determining  factor  of  most  all  that  followed. 
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CHAPTER  II 

TRUMPETED  THE  ABOLITION 

David  Davis,  of  Welch  descent,  lived  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1775,  where  he  had  fled  from  religious  intolerance  to 
the  wilds  of  America. 

During  the  Indian  troubles,  he  erected  a  fort  about 
his  own  home  at  his  own  expense,  and  defended  his 
family  until  peace  came.  His  father-in-law  was  killed 
in  one  of  these  engagements.  Mr.  Davis  was  made 
Captain  by  King  George  III  for  his  bravery  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  fort  against  the  Indians. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  father-in-law's  name,  but, 
it  must  have  been  Cummings.  It  was  customary  for  a 
son  to  carry  his  mother  s  maiden  name  and  that  name 
seems  to  have  been  much  honored  in  the  family. 

Sometime,  after  this,  David  Davis  moved  to  Frederic 
County,  Maryland,  where  his  son  William  Cummings 
Davis  was  born  on  December  16,  1760  and  sometime 
later  his  son  George. 

About  1768,  he  too  went  to  the  Carolinas  but,  to 
North  Carolina,  Mechlinburg  County.  On  his  way  his 
wagon  was  overturned  and  instantly  killed  his  eldest 
son  whose  name  is  not  known. 

On  his  death  bed,  Mr.  Davis  urged  his  wife  to  carry 
out  their  plans  as  far  as  possible  to  educate  their  two 
sons.  To  accomplish  this,  she  sold  some  property  on 
credit,  but  it  was  nearly  all  lost  on  account  of  the 
depression  of  the  currency  that  took  place  during  the 
American  Revolution.  Because  of  this,  and  the  dis- 
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turbed  condition  of  the  times  and  with  no  school  near, 
William  had  to  get  his  education  as  best  he  could. 
He  did  have  some  help  from  the  school  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Cummins  who  had  married  William’s  sister. 

After  the  school  was  broken  up  by  the  coming 
Revolution,  William  was  placed  on  guard  to  protect 
the  property  of  General  Williams,  who  fell  at  the  Rat¬ 
tle  of  Kings  Mountain.  Then  he  returned  to  North 
Carolina,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
War,  much  of  the  time  under  arms  as  a  militia  soldier, 
but,  was  never  in  a  battle.  Great,  great  grandfather, 
Samuel  Feemster  was.  The  sword  mark  on  the  barrel 
of  our  flintlock  rifle  shows  how  near  he  came  to  being 
killed.  Had  the  enemy  been  just  a  very  little  nearer, 
there  would  have  been  no  me,  this  story  would  never 
have  been  written,  and  most  of  the  following  things 
recorded  would  never  have  happened. 

After  the  War,  William  Davis  continued  his  studies 
and  was  graduated  from  Mt.  Zion  College,  Winsboro, 
South  Carolina,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  McCaub. 
He  was  ordained  in  1788,  and  thus  making  us  from  a 
long  line  of  Presbyterian  ministers.  His  mother’s  other 
son  George  and  her  grandson  George  W.  became  min¬ 
isters,  and  her  daughter  married  a  minister.  George 
W.  later  moved  West  and  joined  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church. 

In  the  great  revival  of  religion  that  spread  all  over 
this  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
William  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  distin¬ 
guished  preachers  laboring  incessantly  night  and  day. 
The  “anxious  seat”  and  the  stirring  up  of  excitement 
and  manufacturing  revivals  were  then  unknown.  He 
had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  ability 
to  present  those  truths  with  logical  force,  but  in  an 
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easy  and  familiar  manner  that  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him. 

A  uniform  cheerfulness  accompanied  by  a  deep 
piety  characterized  his  public  and  private  life.  He 
appeared  the  same  through  all  the  many  changes 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.  He  was  neither  elated 
by  applause  or  prosperity,  nor  depressed  by  reprisals 
or  adversity.  The  whole  power  of  his  gigantic  mind 
and  heart  was  laid  on  the  altar  of  service,  to  God  and 
to  his  fellow  men. 

Through  his  deep  study  of  the  Bible,  he  became 
convinced  that  the  “Atonement”  was  in  the  death  and 
suffering  of  Christ  on  the  cross  and  not  in  His  life  as 
the  church  then  thought.  He  preached  what  he  be¬ 
lieved. 

He  married  Isabel  McCleary,  whose  mother’s  maiden 
name  was  McDowell.  A  James  McDowell  was  acting 
Governor  of  Virginia  from  1843  to  1846. 

Through  his  marriage  to  Isabel,  he  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  one  slave.  He  turned  to  the  Bible  for  guidance 
and  freed  the  slave,  but,  she  loved  them  and  stayed 
with  them  for  life. 

Again  he  preached  what  he  believed.  That  was  the 
last  straw,  as  most  of  his  fellow  ministers  owned  slaves. 
Later,  many  of  them  became  convinced  that  it  was 
wrong,  but,  they  had  the  tiger  by  the  tail  and  did  not 
know  how,  or  lacked  the  courage  to  let  go. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  they  themselves  must  decide 
what  to  do,  but  added,  “How  can  you  continue  to 
preach  that:  Tf  one  willingly  and  continually  lives  in 
any  known  sin  that  one  is  not  a  Christian’  without 
condemning  yourselves?” 

In  1807,  charges  of  heresy  were  brought  against  him 
by  the  Synod  of  Rocky  River,  South  Carolina,  which 
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ended  in  his  favor.  It  was  not  dropped,  however,  but 
was  taken  by  the  Synod  to  the  General  Assembly 
where  it  was  expected  to  end.  At  the  Synod  of  Fair- 
forest  a  new  persecution  was  commenced  in  October 
1810.  It  led  to  the  separation  on  October  15,  1810  of 
Bullock  Creek  and  Salem  Churches  in  connection  with 
their  pastor,  William  C.  Davis.  Other  churches  soon 
followed. 

William  Feemster  was  on  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Church  to  draw  up  the  report  of  withdrawal. 
Thus  was  born  the  “Independent  Presbyterian  Church”. 

Mr.  Davis  wrote  the  Gospel  Plan  in  explanation. 
The  General  Assembly  pronounced  the  book  unsound 
and  dangerous.  In  the  book  he  says  on  page  530:  “I 
do  not  mean  by  this  hint,  to  introduce  an  argument  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  There  is  no  necessity  of  saying 
one  word  proving  the  immorality  of  holding  slaves. 
It  is  a  point  long  ago  given  up  by  all.  I  suppose  there 
is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  whose  judgment  is 
worth  attending  to,  but,  would  feel  it  a  dishonor  to 
him  as  a  man  of  sense  and  a  citizen  of  America  which 
has  fought  and  bled  for  freedom,  to  be  that  one  who 
would  vindicate  the  practice  of  slavery  either  in  prin¬ 
ciple  of  morality  or  sound  policy.  But,  I  candidly 
think  it  an  oddity  in  divinity  for  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  to  go  up  into  the 
pulpit  and  solemnly  tell  his  people  that  if  they  live 
willingly  and  habitually  in  the  practice  of  any  known 
sin  they  are  not  true  Christians,  when  at  the  same  time 
he  owns  eight  or  ten  African  slaves  and  can  sell  and 
barter  in  human  flesh  and  knows  this  is  a  general 
practice  among  the  people  of  his  congregation. 

“They  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  it  is  wrong.  They 
frankly  admit  it  is  a  mortal  evil  and  most  abominable 
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sin  too,  against  all  the  laws  of  God  and  humanity,  a 
sin  of  the  nation  and  injurious  to  peace  and  good  policy 
of  the  land,  and  contrary  to  the  mild  dictates  of  the 
gospel  which  directs  us  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by. 

“But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  although  they  are  very 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  sin,  yet,  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  it.  The  reason  is,  it  is  a  sin  practiced  by 
high  rank,  and  affluent  and  the  honorable,  and  even  the 
generality  of  the  clergy  are  abettors  of  the  crime,  black 
as  it  is,  and  it  is  a  profitable  sin  and  attended  with 
elegance  and  fashionable  politeness.  All  these  things 
considered,  it  is  no  great  wonder  they  are  not  ashamed, 
and  the  true  reason  is  they  have  not  yet  got  grace 
enough  to  make  it  reach  the  heart.  For  indeed  it 
requires  more  grace  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot 
of  slaveholders,  even  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  ought 
to  let  their  light  to  shine  before  men,  to  be  sorry  for  a 
sin  profitable,  elegant  and  generally  practiced”.  In 
no  charges  against  Mr.  Davis  was  slavery  mentioned, 
but,  all  charges  were  brought  by  southern  men.  The 
“Gospel  Plan”  is  in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

For  lack  of  a  school  near,  Silas  Jamieson  Feemster, 
our  grandfather,  had  to  depend  upon  home  study  until 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  but,  he  loved  reading  and 
had  become  a  good  reader. 

In  1815,  our  great  grandfather.  Rev.  Davis,  organized 
a  Presbyterian  Church  in  West  Tennessee.  William 
and  John  Feemster’s  families  were  a  part  of  those  who 
followed.  While  there,  Minos,  John  s  son,  and  Silas  J. 
attended  an  English  school  and  studied  Latin  under 
Mr.  Davis.  The  two  first  cousins  became  fast  friends. 
When  ready  for  college,  they  started  on  foot  for  Wash¬ 
ington  College  about  300  miles  east.  Here  they  were 
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room-mates  and  both  prepared  for  the  ministry.  That 
drew  the  bond  between  them  still  closer. 

Later,  Minos  moved  to  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  and 
organized  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

When  it  became  known  that  Silas  J.  would  follow 
Mr.  Davis,  many  offers  for  help  came  from  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  They  even  offered  to  pay  all  of  his  expenses 
through  college.  To  all  of  these  he  said  “No,  thank 
you,  I  can  manage;  there  must  be  others  who  would 
be  grateful  for  that  help.” 

When  we  read  that  in  a  family  manuscript,  we  said 
to  mother,  “And  you  accuse  us  of  being  stubborn!” 
She  made  no  reply,  but,  we  saw  the  joy  in  her  face.  She 
was  happy  that  at  last  we  were  taking  a  real  interest 
in  the  record  of  her  husband’s  people  that  she  had 
cherished  so  long. 

When  ready  to  be  graduated,  they  had  a  school 
waiting  that  paid  well.  When  he  still  refused,  they 
warned  him  that  he  would  never  rise  so  high  if  he 
held  views  differing  from  the  majority.  They  little 
realized  that  he  would  regard  that  as  a  challenge 
rather  than  an  obstacle.  The  family  creed  has  ever 
been  — 


“Dare  to  be  a  Daniel 
Dare  to  stand  alone 
Dare  to  have  a  purpose  firm 
Dare  to  make  it  known.” 

—  Gospel  Song  by  P.  P.  Blise 

Silas  J.  took  his  theology  under  Mr.  Davis.  Even 
those  who  disagreed  with  his  views,  had  to  admit  that 
no  more  capable  minister  could  be  found. 

In  1820,  great  grandfather,  William  Feemster,  moved 
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to  the  northeastern  part  of  Mississippi,  leaving  his 
business  affairs  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama  for  his  son  Silas  J.  to  close  up.  For  three 
years,  until  the  business  was  settled,  he  would  ride 
to  these  places,  preaching  as  he  went  and  ended  up 
with  a  visit  with  his  father  in  Mississippi. 

In  1821,  the  churches  in  South  Carolina  hailed  with 
delight  the  return  of  Mr.  Davis.  The  church  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  partly  returned  with  him.  David  Davis  had 
gone  to  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  they  had  feared  that  Mr. 
Davis  would  follow  his  son  to  a  free  state. 

William  C.  Davis  was  a  prolific  writer.  Two  of  his 
songs  were: 

“Ho!  everyone  that  thirsteth 
Come  ye  to  the  waters 
And  freely  drink  and  quench  your  thirst 
Ye  Zions  sons  and  daughters.” 

and 

“Lo,  a  fountain  opened  wide 
Which  from  pollution  frees  us 
Flowing  from  the  wounded  side 
Of  our  Emanuel  Jesus.” 

“Harmony  of  the  Gospels,”  in  eight  volumes,  was  the 
most  widely  used  of  his  books.  He  made  arrangements 
with  his  son,  the  Rev.  Robert  McCleary  Davis,  to  have 
his  books  published. 

After  the  death  of  the  publisher  (Robert),  Silas  J. 
Feemster  secured  250  copies  of  the  first  volume  of 
“Harmony  of  the  Gospels”  and  took  a  trip  through 
Georgia  and  sold  all  of  them.  This  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  preach  in  many  needed  places.  The  first  of 
four  sermons  on  one  Sunday  was  at  sunrise  to  the 
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convicts  in  the  State  Penitentiary.  He  preached  in  the 
Indian  Reservation  where  he  told  of  the  time  when 
his  great  grandfather  had  lived  in  the  Oglethorpe  colony 
as  friends  to  the  Indians  and  that  his  grandfather  was 
born  in  Georgia. 

He  met  and  enjoyed  the  fellowship  of  the  best 
known  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  state.  A  few 
mentioned  were:  Dr.  Waddel,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stiles, 
the  Rev.  Mister  Church,  the  Rev.  Mister  Golden  and 
Dr.  Cummins. 

Before  taking  another  pastorate,  he  decided  to  ride 
to  Mississippi  and  spy  out  the  land.  It  had  been  five 
years  since  he  had  seen  his  father,  and  he  longed  to 
provide  him  the  opportunity  of  being  in  a  church, 
which  he  dearly  loved. 

After  preaching  around  for  two  months,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  here  was  a  great  field  for  service,  and  he 
wanted  this  for  his  future  home. 

It  must  have  been  at  this  time,  1829,  when  he 
bought  1,000  acres  of  land  in  Mississippi,  where  no 
slaves  could  be  held.  What  a  fitting  memorial  for  Mr. 
Davis. 

Silas  J.  was  not  to  go  for  several  years.  The  needs 
of  the  Independent  Church  in  South  Carolina  held  him 
there,  but,  the  Jamiesons,  Kolbs,  Davises,  Robinsons 
and  their  many  in-laws  now  migrated  to  Mississippi. 

Salem  church  was  built  or  organized  on  June  23, 
1832,  on  the  1,000  acres.  There  was  a  Salem  church 
in  South  Carolina  and  we  find  no  mention  of  that 
church  there  after  that  date.  Its  members  may  have 
moved  in  a  body  and  brought  the  church  with  them. 

Silas  J.  married  Abigail  McCleary  Davis.  When  her 
father  passed  away  on  September  28,  1831,  history 
records  “William  Cummings  Davis  was  a  man  of  agree- 
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able  appearance,  well  proportioned,  but  over  common 
size,  and  exhibiting  somewhat  of  majesty.  But  the 
most  prominent  characteristic  was  his  placid  serenity. 
His  eyes  kindled  into  astonishing  vividness  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  His  earnestness,  clear  thinking,  and  natural  elo¬ 
quence  had  a  convincing  power  with  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned/' 

On  his  last  Sabbath,  he  had  preached  in  the  morning 
on  the  third  chapter  of  Revelation,  and  in  the  evening 
on  the  20th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  with  such  con¬ 
vincing  power  that  the  entire  congregation  had  been 
deeply  moved.  The  service  was  closed  with  the  hymn 
of  Isaac  Watts  “Broad  is  the  Road." 

The  following  week  he  had  been  stricken  with  — 
apparently  appendicitis  with  an  appendix  that  ruptured. 

His  wife  who  had  been  partially  paralyzed  by  a 
stroke,  came  to  live  with  her  daughter  Abigail. 

Mr.  Davis'  other  children  were:  Samuel,  who  joined 
the  colony  in  Mississippi,  David  in  Ohio,  Robert 
McCleary,  and  Sarah,  who  married  McBride. 
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CHAPTER  III 

BLOODHOUNDS  ON  THE  TRAIL 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Independent  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  in  North  Carolina,  was  held  on  the 
first  Friday  in  August.  Many  were  tented  out  and 
showed  a  great  longing  to  hear  sermons,  but  many 
delegates,  including  some  ministers,  urged  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  finishing  the  business  by  Saturday  night.  No 
one  mentioned  what  the  necessity  was.  A  political 
debate  was  to  be  held  in  South  Carolina  on  Monday, 
and  to  reach  there  in  time  they  must  start  as  soon  as 
possible  after  communion  service  Sunday. 

Grandfather,  who  was  moderator,  called  a  member 
to  the  chair  and  addressed  the  convention.  He  said 
in  part  —  “Never,  since  we  held  a  convention,  have  we 
seen  so  favorable  a  prospect  of  doing  good.  We  have 
never  failed  to  have  two  sermons  each  day,  for  one  of 
which  the  house  has  always  recessed,  so  that  all  might 
attend.  Shall  we  betray  our  trust  —  and  for  what?  I 
feel  a  great  responsibility  under  which  I  occupy  a  seat 
in  this  house,  to  attend  to  the  business  for  which  we 
have  been  called  together.  Our  business  is  here  if  it 
takes  until  next  week  to  accomplish  it.  The  harvest 
truly  is  ripe  and  that  opportunity  may  not  return.” 

But  the  convention  persisted  in  its  resolution  to  push 
the  business  on  and  have  no  recess.  Some  even  left 
before  communion  services  were  over,  leaving  grand¬ 
father  to  serve  communion  to  the  last  few  tables. 

He  rode  home  deeply  troubled.  Finally,  he  said  to 
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a  member  of  his  church  riding  a  horse  beside  him,  “It 
seems  that  everyone,  people  and  preachers  alike,  have 
given  themselves  up  to  the  party  politics  of  the  day. 
If  persisted  in,  it  must  end  in  a  Civil  War  with  many 
precious  souls  lost.  Something  must  be  done.” 

Like  God’s  people  of  all  ages,  they  had  become  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  business  of  living,  until  a  Moses  was 
sent  to  bring  them  back.  Even  Moses  had  his  patience 
tried  to  the  limit  by  their  backsliding  and  complaining. 

A  little  later  grandfather  said  “Let  us  start  a  camp 
meeting!  You  ride  in  one  direction  and  tell  the  people, 
and  I  will  ride  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  will  pray 
as  we  go  and  tell  everyone  else  to  pray.” 

There  never  had  been  a  camp  meeting  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity  and  there  had  been  objection  to  it.  Now,  everyone 
responded  joyfully,  for  it  made  it  possible  for  many 
more  to  hear  sermons  and  more  of  them,  and  the  need 
was  grave. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  revival  of  reli¬ 
gion  of  1832,  that  lasted  from  August  to  January  and 
spread  to  all  the  churches  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  As  the  news  began  to  spread  to  other  churches 
they  began  to  beg  for  ministers.  In  those  early  days, 
ministers  sometimes  served  two  to  four  churches;  oc¬ 
casionally  as  far  as  twenty  miles  apart  and  that  meant 
horseback  riding. 

One  time  grandfather  preached  in  one  church  in  the 
evening,  then  rode  all  night  reaching  the  next  church 
just  in  time  to  go  into  the  morning  pulpit.  When  a 
strong  clear  voice  that  could  reach  thousands  was 
needed,  grandfather  was  called.  One  time  while  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  open,  a  lady  unable  to  attend  church,  sat  in 
her  cabin  door  one  fourth  of  a  mile  away  and  heard 
every  word.  In  open  spaces  with  less  noise,  any  sound 
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travels  much  farther.  Other  ministers  as  they  became 
exhausted  asked  why  he  seemed  to  grow  in  strength 
and  power.  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  A  GREAT  NEED 
HAS  DONE  THAT  MANY  TIMES! 

Attending  the  meeting  was  a  distant  relative,  Mat¬ 
thew  Robinson,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  After  find¬ 
ing  a  young  man  who  often  conversed  with  him  in  the 
sign  language,  grandfather  began  to  explain  the  way 
of  salvation.  Before  long,  the  tears  began  to  stream 
down  his  face.  He  soon  turned  to  his  friend  and  said, 
“You  have  been  misleading  me.  You  said  all  I  had  to 
do  was  not  to  swear,  get  drunk  or  tell  lies  and  try  to 
do  what  was  right.  Now  I  know  better.”  Then  look¬ 
ing  at  grandfather  he  said,  “I  always  thought  highly 
of  him  but  never  knew  what  it  was  to  love  him  before.” 
He  wanted  to  take  grandfather  at  once  to  a  deaf  and 
dumb  friend  so  that  he  too  might  hear  the  good  news. 

On  Christmas  eve,  1836,  grandfather,  grandmother 
and  the  first  six  of  their  twelve  children  arrived  in 
Mississippi.  William  Davis,  Isabel  Davis  and  Margaret 
Euphemia  were  born  in  North  Carolina,  Elisabeth  Jane, 
Samuel  Calvin,  our  father,  and  Martha  Ann  were  born 
in  South  Carolina.  What  a  happy  gathering  of  the 
clan!  At  last  they  would  have  a  pastor  of  their  very 
own,  and  every  Sunday. 

The  church  had  been  built  on  one  side  of  Wolf  Road, 
the  highway  leading  to  Columbus.  The  building  was 
on  the  edge  of  a  grove  of  large  trees  where  horses 
could  be  hitched  in  the  shade.  There  were  horses  with 
saddles,  horses  hitched  to  buggies  and  some  teams  of 
mules  to  draw  wagons. 

About  1850,  he  built  Ridgeway  Academy,  the  second 
coeducational  school  of  higher  learning  in  the  United 
States.  The  Lyman  Abbot  family  had  built  one  a  few 
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years  earlier.  Through  his  love  for  reading,  grand¬ 
father  had  become  a  great  linguist.  He  could  con¬ 
verse  as  readily  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  we  do  in  English. 
He  sometimes  preached  sermons  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage. 

A  few  slaveholders  belonged  to  Salem  church  when 
he  arrived  but,  no  official  act  was  taken  until  1842. 
William  Feemster  brought  the  following  inquiry  before 
the  church:  “Is  it  consistent  with  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Christ  in  His  word  for  the  government  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  His  followers  to  halter,  to  buy  or  sell  his  fel¬ 
low  creatures,  as  property  for  the  sake  of  gain?”  A 
howl  went  up  against  “Abolition  Feemster”  and  his 
church.  For  awhile,  a  mob  from  Columbus  over  four¬ 
teen  miles  to  the  southeast,  threatened  to  come  out 
and  drive  away  both  pastor  and  people.  But  the  wiser 
heads  prevailed.  It  was  decided  that  a  church  had 
the  right  to  give  its  opinion  as  to  the  right  and  wrong 
of  slavery.  When  the  question  came  up  later,  many 
abstained  from  voting.  Slaveholders  however,  grad¬ 
ually  dropped  out,  but  a  few  slaves  were  allowed  to 
attend. 

Some  time  before,  he  had  sent  a  sermon  to  the  North 
to  be  printed.  He  had  worded  it  carefully  as  the 
“Gag  Law”  had  evidently  been  passed.  Some  one 
sent  copies  to  his  locality  where  they  were  distributed. 
As  a  result,  he  was  threatened  with  the  penitentiary  — 
but  that,  too,  passed  with  no  action. 

One  time  when  he  announced  the  subject  of  his 
sermon  for  the  following  Sunday,  word  reached  Colum¬ 
bus.  The  most  influential  men  drove  out  in  their  most 
expensive  carriages  and  boldly  walked  up  to  the  front 
seats.  If  they  thought  to  bluff  him  out,  they  did  not 
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know  their  man.  The  challenge  put  him  at  his  best. 
The  congregation  watched  with  secret  amusement  as 
the  men,  one  by  one,  bowed  their  heads  and  quietly 
slipped  outside.  The  two  who  stuck  it  out  showed 
plainly  that  they  wished  they  were  elsewhere. 

Conditions  had  been  slowly  but  steadily  moving  up 
to  a  “Civil  War.”  At  last  it  came.  After  the  third 
notice  from  Columbus  for  the  men  in  Salem  church  to 
report  for  duty  in  the  Rebel  Army,  they  knew  that 
they  must  act  quickly.  The  thirteen  eligible  for  the 
draft  started  at  night  through  the  woods  following  the 
north  star.  They  traveled  mostly  at  night  through  a 
trackless  waste,  infested  with  wild  animals  and  poison¬ 
ous  snakes.  Finally,  away  in  the  distance,  they  heard 
the  bloodhounds  baying,  and  knew  that  these  hounds 
which  were  kept  trained  to  track  down  any  slaves  who 
dared  to  run  away,  were  now  being  sent  after  them. 
Their  job  now  was  to  throw  them  off  their  tracks. 
They  knew  that  if  they  were  caught  it  would  mean 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Rebel  Army  or  be  shot.  There 
was  no  question  as  to  what  they  would  do. 

Their  loved  ones  at  home  heard  and  understood, 
but  their  faith  in  God’s  loving  care  carried  them 
through. 

Of  the  thirteen,  William,  Calvin,  Robert  and  Paul 
were  grandfather’s  sons.  The  others  were  Jasper  and 
Samuel  Feemster,  Cephas  Randall,  Chester,  Josiah  and 
Calvin  Robinson,  James  Gaston,  Joe  Galoway  and 
Robert  Rrown.  Robert  Brown  was  later  found  to  be 
missing. 

When  they  saw  the  hounds  not  so  far  away,  stop 
to  bark  up  a  tall  tree,  they  kneeled  in  a  circle  and 
began  to  pray.  They  had  done  all  that  they  could 
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and  it  was  now  time  for  God  to  take  over.  Just  then 
the  pursuers  gave  up  the  chase  and  called  the  hounds 
back! 

We  have  often  wondered  what  they  did  to  outwit 
the  hounds.  These  boys  had  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  emergencies  where  they  had  to  find  a  way 
out. 

As  a  people  they  were  tall  and  slender.  It  was  said 
in  great  Uncle  Zenas’  family  that  John  was  the  runt. 
He  was  only  five  feet  eleven  inches  tall.  Like  all 
young  men,  they  enjoyed  sports  and  liked  to  show 
what  they  could  do.  Calvin  could  jump  up  and  clap 
his  feet  together  twice  before  he  hit  the  ground,  and 
could  turn  a  pancake  by  a  flip  of  the  griddle.  Robert 
had  a  twin  sister  and  was  smaller  than  the  rest.  They 
said  he  was  quick  as  a  flash  and  could  climb  a  tree 
like  a  squirrel. 

They  could  have  walked  single  file,  so  that  all  the 
dogs  would  converge  on  that  one  line.  Then  by  using 
a  long  pole  they  could  have  jumped,  one  by  one  a 
long  distance  from  the  line  without  distracting  the 
dogs.  But,  someone  had  climbed  the  tall  tree.  That 
would  have  been  Robert.  He  could  swing  from  tree 
to  tree  and  come  down  at  a  distance.  Until  one  of 
the  hounds  became  discouraged  and  wandered  around 
to  find  another  track,  the  only  one  they  had  was  up 
the  tree. 

Knowing  these  men,  I  can  see  them  laughing  and 
having  lots  of  fun  with  their  plan,  even  when  their 
fives  were  at  stake. 

Father  wrote:  “We  were  a  little  band  of  Christians 
fleeing  through  the  woods,  with  a  firm  determination 
to  die  rather  than  violate  our  conscience.  We  com- 
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mitted  our  cause  unto  Him  and  were,  I  believe,  the 
happiest  company  I  have  ever  seen.  I  remember  with 
pleasure,  the  sustaining  grace  granted  to  us  in  that 
hour  of  trial  for  conscience  sake.” 

Before  long,  another  lot  of  boys  were  old  enough 
for  the  army,  and  they  too,  fled  to  the  North.  They 
knew  the  “Underground  stations,”  where  they  would 
be  taken  in,  fed,  and  have  a  secret  place  to  sleep. 

The  Reverend  Zenas  Feemster,  grandfather’s  brother, 
wrote  “The  Traveling  Refugee.”  That  book,  too,  is  in 
the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Years 
later,  we  found  both  books,  “The  Gospel  Plan”  by 
great  Grandfather  Davis  and  “The  Traveling  Refugee” 
in  the  Drury  College  library.  Also  there  was  a  book 
of  songs  by  great  Grandfather  Davis. 

Zenas  Feemster’s  granddaughter  told  me  that  he 
had  married  into  the  Malloy  family  and  that  one  of 
the  Malloys  wrote  “Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song.”  It  is 
recorded  “author  unknown.”  We  thought  of  the 
Malloys  as  a  part  of  our  big  family.  We  children 
remember  spending  the  day  at  Dr.  Malloy’s. 

While  in  the  North,  many  attended  Wheaton  Col¬ 
lege,  and  President  Blanchard  and  the  Feemsters  be¬ 
came  fast  friends.  Later,  grandfather’s  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter,  Sarah  went  to  Wheaton.  She  was  in  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  with  the  Rev.  Walter  O.  Hart,  who  married 
Margaret  Ferguson,  Dr.  Charles  Blanchard  who  later 
became  President  of  the  College,  and,  she  married 
another  member  of  the  class,  Gomer  E.  Jones.  They 
were  married  in  the  president’s  home.  It  was  at 
Wheaton  College  that  Robert  met  Ann  Ferguson. 

The  Feemsters  were  beautiful  singers  but  Ann  could 
not  sing.  Joe  Galoway,  who  later  married  Robert’s 
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twin,  hoped  he  could  help  make  Robert  happy.  He 
took  Ann  to  singing  school  for  one  term.  He  said, 
"‘She  never  opened  her  mouth  1” 

Robert  and  Ann  were  married  and  went  South.  He 
wanted  to  leave  her  at  Columbus  while  he  went  home 
for  the  carriage,  but,  she  was  afraid  to  stay  alone  and 
walked  home  over  fourteen  miles  with  him. 

She  didn't  know  the  courtliness  of  the  ‘"Southern 
Gentlemen"  which  surpasses  all  others.  They  would 
have  seen  that  she  was  protected.  The  fact  that  she 
belonged  to  a  former  enemy  would  have  made  no 
difference. 

Calvin  had  been  graduated  from  Tuscuium  College 
in  Tennessee,  but  he  saw  Mary  Ferguson  s  picture  and 
went  to  see  her.  They  were  married  and  followed 
Robert  and  Ann  to  Mississippi.  There  the  eleven 
double  cousins  grew  up  side  by  side,  almost  like 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  how  they  did  train  each 
other!  Robert's  six  were:  Alonzo  Robert,  Elmer  James, 
Lucy  Hattie  Jane,  Lewis  William,  Olive  Ermina  and 
Margaret  Elinor.  Calvin's  five  were  Howard  Calvin, 
Wilberforce  Samuel,  Mary  Elisabeth,  Charlie  Ferguson 
and  Silas  Calvin. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FOLK  OF  FERGUSON  CASTLE 

During  the  reign  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Ferris 
family  fled  from  Scotland  to  North  Ireland,  where  there 
were  few  Catholics.  Somewhere  near  the  same  time, 
the  Fergusons  left  Scotland,  but,  went  to  England. 
There,  Sir  John  Ferguson  and  wife  Elemith  had  three 
children,  James,  Henry  and  Jane. 

They  evidently  united  with  the  Church  of  England 
as  James’  prayer  book,  printed  in  1789,  still  exists. 

Edith  Ferris  married  Daniel  Reddigh  who  served 
seven  years  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  was  in 
the  army  when  his  two  daughters,  Jane  and  Margaret 
were  born  and  when  his  wife  died.  He  had  helped  to 
defeat  Napoleon,  who  had  started  out  to  conquer  the 
world  and  like  others  before  and  after  who  tried  the 
same  thing,  went  on  to  the  utter  destruction  of  himself 
instead. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  James  Ferguson,  when 
about  21  years  of  age  went  to  North  Ireland.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  a  class  who  were  not  supposed  to  perform  any 
physical  labor  and  may  have  been  just  restless. 

When  Daniel  Reddigh,  his  second  wife  and  two 
daughters  sailed  for  Canada,  James  Ferguson  and  his 
sister  Jane  went  with  them.  He  married  Jane  Reddigh 
either  before  sailing  or  after  reaching  Canada.  They 
had  four  daughters,  Elemith  Ann,  Mary,  Margaret 
and  Harriet.  Their  son,  John  Henry,  died  in  infancy. 
They  lived  4  miles  from  Campfield,  Canada,  and  1& 
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miles  from  the  Ridau  River  and  could  hear  the  Ridau 
Falls.  The  daughters  tell  that  their  father  once  swam 
across  the  Ridau  River  to  get  a  doctor.  The  Ann 
was  for  a  wealthy  cousin  in  London  who  sent  earrings 
that  she  was  not  allowed  to  wear,  and  a  highly  prized 
songbook.  Her  mother’s  people  were  Presbyterian 
and  did  not  approve  of  earrings  and  Ann  had  to  see  a 
neighbor  girl  wear  them.  Ann’s  sisters  would  do 
anything  she  asked  for  the  privilege  of  reading  a  song 
or  two  in  her  songbook. 

Margaret  had  a  different  technique.  She  wore  a 
long  toenail  by  which  she  learned  she  could  enforce 
her  will.  She  was  the  prankster  of  the  family.  While 
walking  along  the  road,  she  would  tell  such  a  fasci¬ 
nating  story  that  Harriet  could  hardly  wait  to  hear 
how  it  ended,  only  to  learn  that  her  sister  had  made 
it  all  up! 

When  Calvin  Feemster  was  caffing  to  see  Mary,  she 
let  the  neighbors  think  that  she  was  the  attraction, 
just  for  the  fun  of  fooling  them.  Later,  when  all  her 
friends  were  invited  to  her  home,  they  were  convinced 
that  it  was  to  Margaret’s  wedding.  She  mingled  with 
the  guests  until  they  decided  they  had  been  mistaken. 
Then  she  slipped  quietly  upstairs  and  came  down  in 
her  wedding  gown,  where  her  Walter  and  the  minister 
were  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  And  .  .  .  she 
married  a  man  who  could  not  see  the  point  to  a  joke! 

James  Ferguson  was  offered  a  large  tract  of  land  for 
his  services  in  the  Canadian  Army.  He  refused  it, 
saying  “Do  you  think  I  would  take  pay  for  serving  my 
country?”  His  daughters  saw  the  letter  as  their  mother 
saved  it  for  a  long  time. 

In  1855,  the  family  moved  to  Byron,  Illinois.  Jane’s 
sister  Margaret,  with  her  husband  John  Vans  ton,  had 
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moved  to  Illinois  eight  years  before,  and  had  bought 
the  farm  on  which  later  the  summer  home  of  Mrs. 
Medill  McCormic  was  built. 

Grandfather,  James  Ferguson,  talked  little  about  his 
past,  but  proudly  said  that  he  belonged  to  the  highest 
family  tree  of  England. 

Aunt  Ann  said  years  later,  “It  isn’t  what  your  ances¬ 
tors  were  that  is  important,  but  it’s  what  you  your¬ 
selves  are.  Always  remember  that  you  are  direct 
heirs  to  Ferguson  Castle.”  If  her  father  had  given  up 
everything  to  marry  her  mother,  as  she  thought,  our 
two  families  had  lost  all  right  there.  The  last  we 
heard,  great  Uncle  Henry’s  descendants  were  living  in 
the  castle.  Long  may  they  possess  it. 

Recently,  a  cousin  while  working  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  ran  across  some  information.  He  traced  our 
ancestry  back  to  the  first  King  of  Scotland  with  at  least 
one  scoundrel  in  the  line.  He  read  that  at  one  time 
all  Scotland  was  divided,  and  they  wrote  grandfather 
that  he  was  the  one  under  whom  both  sides  would 
unite.  They  said  if  he  would  come  back  they  would 
make  his  wife  a  “Lady”. 

That  would  not  have  interested  grandmother.  She 
had  loved  her  James  for  what  he  was  and  not  for  any 
title.  He,  who  had  never  been  trained  to  work  for 
a  living,  was  willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  for  her  sake. 

He  loved  a  garden  and  we  would  say  ‘Tie  had  a 
green  thumb”.  He  did  contract  work  and  became  an 
expert  cabinet  maker.  It  was  his  mathematical  ability 
that  was  handed  down  to  future  generations. 

A  dovetailed  chest  that  he  made  was  left  behind 
after  1900  and  was  lost  to  us. 

John  Kazier  of  Byron,  Illinois,  was  84  years  old 
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when  he  told  us  of  knowing  grandfather.  He  said, 
“When  I  was  21,  I  loved  to  stop  and  talk  with  old  man 
Ferguson;  he  was  such  an  intelligent  old  gentleman 
and  was  such  an  interesting  talker/’ 

When  Grandmother  Ferguson  died,  it  was  said  that 
her  end  of  town  was  better  because  she  lived  there. 
No  wonder  she  raised  such  daughters. 

All  of  her  daughters  became  minister’s  wives,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  and  she  refused  three  ministers.  A  United 
States  Judge  told  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
wished  he  could  have  her  faith  if  it  could  make  him 
as  happy  as  it  did  her. 

From  Byron,  the  Ferguson  girls  went  to  Wheaton 
College,  where  the  North  and  the  South  met. 
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CHAPTER  V 

COLLEGE  AND  COTTON 

Great  Uncle  Zenas  Feemster,  his  sister  Tirza  Robin¬ 
son,  with  the  branches  of  their  families,  and  the 
Robinsons  moved  to  South  Missouri  after  the  war. 

Slaves  were  freed.  It  had  become  a  grievous  wound 
and  demanded  a  severe  operation  that  only  patience, 
understanding,  and  time  could  heal. 

Negroes  were  taken  into  Salem  Church  and  there 
were  a  few  outstanding  Christians  among  them,  but, 
the  large  majority  were  like  little  children,  always 
falling  down  and  needing  some  one  to  help  them  up 
and  encourage  them  to  try  again.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise? 

Few  had  been  allowed  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
or  decide  their  own  problems. 

Their  plight  was  pitiful.  They  had  nothing  and  no 
place  to  go.  Their  masters  who  had  been  good  ones, 
and  the  large  majority  were,  helped  all  they  could. 
But  they  themselves  had  had  a  hard  blow.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  had  wiped  out  most  of  their  wealth; 
but  these  fine  old  aristocrats  never  bowed  their  heads 
or  lost  their  courage.  All  of  that  was  needed  now, 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their  colored  folks. 

There  is  a  bond  of  affection  between  “Ole  Massa  and 
Missus”  and  their  colored  family,  sometimes  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  that  no  northerner  can 
understand. 

Negroes  are  natural  born  servants.  They  are  hap- 
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piest  when  they  can  be  of  service.  No  wonder  they 
are  the  envy  of  all  races  for  their  happy  disposition. 
During  World  War  I,  a  society  woman  came  out  with 
the  statement  that  after  searching  everywhere  for 
happiness,  she  had  at  last  found  it  in  service  to  others. 
The  negroes  have  the  power  of  love,  devotion  and 
loyalty  far  above  most  races  that  we  have  known,  and 
that  calls  out  something  of  the  same  thing  in  their 
white  folks.  The  mixture  of  the  races  during  slavery 
complicated  matters.  It  caused  the  negroes  to  take  on 
some  of  the  less  lovable  traits  of  his  white  brother  as 
well  as  some  other  traits.  Our  nation  must  bear  the 
punishment  for  that  sin. 

There  is  a  great  truth  in  the  following  story:  After 
the  war,  the  negro  said,  “Ts  gwine  up  no’th  where  dey 
treats  us  coked  folks  nice.”  Ole  Massa  said,  “Get  out , 
but  dont  come  back  here  whining /”  Months  later, 
he  saw  the  old  negro  slumping  forlornly  on  the  back 
steps.  He  said,  “So  I  see  you  are  back.”  Then  taking 
in  the  pitiful  plight  of  the  old  man,  he  said,  “Get  in  the 
house  and  get  something  to  eatr  The  negro  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  said,  “Praise  de  Lord!  Ts  back  home! 
Up  no’th  dey  calls  me  mister,  and  lets  me  come  in  de 
front  do,  but  dey  never  gives  me  anything  to  eat!” 

Our  father,  Calvin  Feemster,  opened  the  first  negro 
day  school  in  that  section  of  the  country.  He  had 
taught  them  before  in  Alabama  where  he  had  charge 
of  a  church.  They  had  little  consideration  in  the 
courts  and  elsewhere,  just  as  the  underprivileged  of 
both  white  and  colored  still  have  in  most  large  cities 
today,  unless  they  have  an  influential  friend  to  speak 
for  them.  Negroes  were  fortunate  in  this  respect. 
They  soon  learned  to  go  straight  to  “Ma  white  folks” 
who  would  see  that  justice  and  often  mercy  was  served. 
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Carpetbaggers  came  down  from  the  north  and  they 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  entire  nation. 

Negroes  were  allowed  to  vote  but  few  did.  You 
often  heard  the  expression,  “Running  like  a  nigger  at 
election”.  They  disliked  being  called  nigger,  but  in  a 
quarrel  among  themselves  or  to  show  contempt,  that  is 
the  word  they  used.  The  few  who  had  the  courage 
to  go  to  the  polls  would  go  with  fear  and  trembling. 
The  perspiration  would  roll  down  their  faces  and  the 
whites  of  their  eyes  would  shine,  as  they  watched  for 
danger.  Often  they  would  hear  a  rifle  shot  and  that 
is  when  they  would  run!  We  knew  of  no  one  being 
hurt.  It  was  only  to  frighten  them  away  from  voting. 

The  white  man  had  his  side  too.  Some  districts  were 
predominantly  negro  who  were  then  undeveloped. 
Through  an  unprincipled  leader  they  could  have  elected 
mayors,  judges,  school  trustees  and  their  own  teachers. 

We  heard  our  people  talk  of  a  time  when  no  Repub¬ 
lican  ticket  could  be  printed  in  the  South.  They  were 
shipped  from  the  North  in  tin  cans  that  were  labeled 
“fruit”. 

The  first  distinct  memory  of  a  political  campaign 
was  when  we  were  playing  in  our  large  front  yard. 
We  would  stop  occasionally  and  call  out  “Hurrah  for 
Hayes  and  Wheeler!”  In  spite  of  opposition,  Hayes 
had  the  wisdom  to  remove  troops  from  the  South  and 
thus  hasten  the  return  of  conditions  to  normal. 

When  the  Southerners,  who  had  seceded,  regained 
their  right  to  vote,  they  sent  Uncle  Robert  to  the  State 
Legislature,  and  elected  father  to  handle  the  county 
money.  That  office  had  a  different  name  then. 

On  election  day  the  boss  democrat  said  to  the  other 
democrat,  “Did  you  vote  for  Calvin  Feemster?”  He 
said,  “No,  I  didn’t  know  you  wanted  me  to.”  He 
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answered,  “I  do  not  agree  with  his  politics,  but,  if  you 
want  some  one  that  you  can  always  depend  upon  to 
do  the  square  and  honest  thing ,  put  in  a  Feemster 
every  timer 

At  the  State  Legislature,  Uncle  Robert’s  best  friends 
and  associates  were  the  democrats.  He  was  not  at  all 
proud  of  the  republicans  there.  They  were  an  inferior 
class  who  had  come  down  from  the  North  during 
carpetbagger  days. 

Paul  Feemster  was  to  be  graduated  from  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  and  Silas  J.,  his  father,  went 
North  to  be  present.  On  the  way,  he  visited  with 
David  Davis,  his  wife’s  brother  in  Decatur,  Illinois. 
There  he  had  one  of  his  so-called  bilious  attacks  and 
died  April  20,  1867.  His  wife,  Abigail,  had  passed 
away  a  few  years  earlier.  Their  daughter,  Isabel,  who 
had  been  more  like  a  mother  to  the  big  family  was 
always  called  “Sister”. 

Paul  taught  “Ancient  Language”  in  Tusculum  Col¬ 
lege  where  he  was  graduated.  They  wanted  to  confer 
on  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  said  “No, 
it’s  only  a  man-made  title.”  Could  he  have  meant 
“to  be  seen  of  men?” 

Some  time  later,  he  went  to  the  windswept  prairies 
of  western  Kansas  where  the  cowboys  roamed  and  the 
coyotes  howled.  There  they  lived  for  a  short  time  in 
sod  houses  that  no  wind  could  disturb,  as  they  were 
sometimes  mostly  underground.  They  burned  cow 
chips  for  fuel.  But  there  God’s  work  was  waiting  and 
Uncle  Paul  had  answered  the  call  for  help. 

Many  years  later,  our  brother,  Silas  Calvin,  wrote, 
“Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  peculiar  people  we 
Feemsters  are,  anyway?”  Then  after  naming  the 
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unpopular  causes  they  had  championed,  he  added: 
“They  abandoned  so-called  success  and  worldly  goods 
for  principle.  No  wonder  they  never  grew  rich,  but 
grew  character  and  rather  firm  chins/’ 

Robert  inherited  his  father’s  homestead  of  160  acres 
with  much  of  it  under  cultivation  as  he  had  the  care  of 
two  sisters,  Isabel  and  Euphemia. 

Rhoda,  who  had  been  a  slave,  came  to  live  at  Uncle 
Robert’s.  She  had  one  of  the  rooms  joining  the  carriage 
house  for  her  very  own  and  her  own  table  in  the 
corner  of  the  dining  room.  As  she  was  a  field  hand 
and  never  worked  in  the  house;  her  meals  were  served 
by  Aunt  Ann  as  she  took  the  food  to  the  family  table 
and  all  ate  at  the  same  time.  When  the  family 
gathered  in  the  living  room  just  before  breakfast  for 
family  worship,  Rhoda  was  there  and  no  one  enjoyed 
it  more. 

We  hated  the  cotton  worms  when  we  picked  cotton. 
But  when  we  ran  a  race  with  Rhoda  to  see  who  could 
pick  the  most  cotton  in  a  day,  we  forgot  the  cotton 
worms.  How  we  did  work,  and  how  she  worked! 
And  no  one  watched  more  anxiously  at  the  end  of  the 
day  when  the  cotton  was  weighed.  Then  she  would 
clap  her  hands,  sway  back  and  forth  and  say  “Ah  beat 
you!  Ah  beat  you!” 

We  learned  through  the  years  that  she  was  happiest 
when  she  came  out  first;  for  she  was  one  of  us  as  long 
as  she  lived,  and  she  was  buried  in  the  family  lot 
between  her  white  folks.  She  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  no  one  knew  how  old  she  was.  Dr.  Thomas 
Feemster  said  there  was  nothing  physically  wrong 
with  her.  She  just  grew  weaker  and  sang  herself  into 
that  glorious  beyond. 
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After  the  death  of  his  father,  Calvin  who  had  been 
preaching  for  six  years,  was  called  to  be  pastor  of 
Salem  Church. 

The  Independent  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  states  returned  to  their  mother  church  — The 
Southern  Presbyterian,  in  1864.  Our  churches  in  and 
around  Mississippi  did  not  return.  The  slavery  ques¬ 
tion  was  still  there.  Finally,  through  the  efforts  of 
President  Blanchard  and  Wheaton  College,  they  were 
persuaded  to  unite  with  the  Congregationalists.  But 
they  had  been  Presbyterians  too  long.  No  change  of 
name  could  make  them  feel  any  different. 

In  about  1806,  Dr.  J.  E.  Kirbye,  President  of  Drury 
College,  was  writing  a  book  called  “The  Beginning  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  the  South.”  He  heard 
of  our  church  and  learned  that  it  was  the  first.  He 
borrowed  one  of  our  manuscripts  and  incorporated 
part  of  it  in  his  book. 

Our  house  was  new  so  we  had  a  kitchen  with  cook 
stove.  We  remember  homes  where  slaves  had  done 
the  cooking.  The  “house”  and  “kitchen”  were  two 
distinct  places.  There  was  a  narrow  space  between 
them  that  afforded  more  privacy  for  both  white  and 
colored. 

Our  well,  with  a  curb  around  it  and  a  windlass  to 
draw  water  was  a  few  feet  from  the  kitchen  door. 
The  double  fireplace  heated  both  dining  room  and 
living  room.  The  huge  back  logs  burned  for  24  hours 
while  fires  were  kept  going  in  front  of  them  through 
the  day.  At  night,  the  live  coals  were  covered  with 
ashes.  In  the  morning  when  the  large  bunch  of  pine, 
full  of  rosin,  brought  in  the  night  before  was  placed  on 
the  coals,  they  burst  into  flame  that  quickly  warmed 
the  rooms. 
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Mama  and  Papa  were  in  the  dining  room.  Sud¬ 
denly,  they  realized  that  their  first  born  had  gone 
into  the  living  room  and  had  been  quiet  too  long. 
That  meant  mischief.  One  of  them  called  “Howard, 
what  are  you  doing?”  He  gleefully  answering,  “Doing 
pine!”  sent  them  hurrying  in.  He  had  piled  all  the 
pine  into  the  fireplace  and  he  was  dancing  with  glee  at 
the  roaring  flames. 

In  later  years  when  we  needed  a  quick  fire  we  only 
had  to  call  on  Howard. 

He  broke  up  the  hen’s  nest  and  twisted  the  young 
apple  trees.  A  few  years  later,  we  walked  up  some  of 
the  bent  apple  trees,  sat  in  their  branches  and  ate 
delicious  apples.  A  bird  had  built  her  nest  near.  We 
saw  first  the  eggs,  then  the  bird  was  always  on  the 
nest.  One  day  the  nest  was  full  of  baby  birds  and 
how  they  grew!  Their  mouths  looked  so  funny  when 
they  spread  their  bills  wide  to  catch  the  food  their 
mother  brought.  We  wondered  how  she  could  remem¬ 
ber  which  ones  she  had  fed.  Now  she  was  pushing 
them  out  of  the  nest  so  they  could  learn  how  to 
use  their  wings.  One  fluttered  uncertainly  along  the 
ground.  Thomas,  the  cat  heard,  and  began  to  slip 
quietly  near,  but  the  mother  was  watching.  She 
dashed  toward  the  cat  screaming  and  flapping  her 
wings.  It  looked  like  she  was  endangering  her  own 
life,  but  she  distracted  the  cat  and  warned  her  baby. 
He  found  that  he  could  fly  better  than  he  knew. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  Howard  would  de¬ 
velop  into  a  modest  mathematician;  said  by  his  Drury 
College  teacher  to  be  the  best  he  had  found  in  all  his 
years  of  college  work.  The  teacher  was  Dr.  Finkle, 
editor  of  “Mathematical  Monthly,”  taken  by  mathema¬ 
ticians  all  over  the  world. 
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During  vacation,  we  always  knew  where  to  find 
Howard.  He  was  at  the  grapevine  eating  grapes, 
studying  out  some  intricate  problem  in  higher  math¬ 
ematics  or  reading  Bellamy. 

I  decided  to  find  out  what  Bellamy  was  saying  that 
could  be  so  interesting.  He  saw  things  far  in  advance 
of  his  time.  I  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  I 
could  put  some  of  his  ideas  into  practice. 

It  was  many  years  later  and  before  World  War  I, 
that  a  story  was  going  the  rounds  in  a  bordering  state. 
The  story  was:  “There  are  only  eight  scientists  in  the 
United  States  who  have  grasped  the  significance  of 
the  “Einstein  Theory”  but  Howard  Feemster  is  the 
only  one  who  can  fully  demonstrate  it.” 

On  my  next  visit  home,  I  asked  him  about  it.  He 
just  brushed  it  aside  and  said:  “Oh,  Tve  heard  that 
story;  they  are  just  talking.”  As  he  was  noted  for  his 
modesty,  I  was  none  the  wiser. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

MY  FIRST  SERMON 

One  brief  experience  in  church,  perhaps  my  earliest 
recollection,  may  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  my 
life.  I  was  sitting  in  a  pew  with  two  boys,  likely  my 
brothers.  My  attention  was  so  absorbed  by  someone 
in  the  pulpit,  that  I  was  sitting  on  the  front  edge  of 
my  seat  and  leaning  forward.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  something  was  said  that  left  a  lasting  impression, 
although  no  words  are  remembered.  I  have  always 
believed  that  it  was  Papa  who  was  speaking.  No 
one  else  could  have  so  held  my  attention.  He  had 
only  one  daughter,  and  everyone  knew  of  our  devo¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  That  has  been  the  most  sacred 
memory  of  my  life. 

Aunt  Ann  said  that  when  I  was  four  years  old,  I 
went  to  his  bedside  and  spoke  to  him.  When  he  did 
not  answer,  for  he  had  just  passed  away,  I  seemed  to 
sense  something  wrong,  and  wailed  like  my  heart  was 
broken.  I  only  remember  leaving  his  bed  feeling  like 
the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  my  world.  Seeing 
Aunt  Ann,  I  went  straight  to  her  for  comfort.  She 
put  one  arm  around  me  and  drew  me  close.  The 
other  hand  was  holding  a  handkerchief  to  her  mouth. 
I  saw  that  she  was  trying  to  hide  its  trembling. 

Papa  had  published  a  small  paper,  the  Christian 
Republic ,  that  he  exchanged  with  papers  like  The 
Advance  and  The  Christian  Observer.  Mama  was 
proofreader  and  Papa  set  the  type.  One  advertise¬ 
ment  said, 
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“If  you  want  a  carriage,  a  cheap  or  a  fine, 

Go  to  the  factory  of  Samuel  Cline” 

Lovable,  impetuous  Uncle  Robert  wanted  to  kick  the 
printing  press  out  of  the  house.  He  said  it  had 
killed  Calvin.  One  of  his  selected  poems  printed  on 
November,  1872,  was  as  follows: 


NEED  OF  ME 

One  tho’t  sublimely  sweet, 
Where’er  my  wandering  be, 

One  star  to  guide  my  feet; 

The  Lord  hath  need  of  me. 

When  friends  are  cold  or  far, 
Where’er  of  life  betide, 

Thou  art  my  guiding  star. 

In  thee  I  still  abide. 

When  tears  on  some  sad  face, 
In  lonely  vale  I  see, 

The  Lord  is  in  that  place, 

Some  soul  hath  need  of  thee. 

Across  the  solemn  tide, 

The  Father’s  mansions  be. 

On  earth  I  must  abide, 

The  Lord  hath  need  of  me. 

When  my  longing  soul  is  thrilled, 
By  some  sweet-sounding  chord, 

Or  with  deep  sorrow  filled, 

To  dwell  with  Christ  the  Lord, 
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A  voice  serenely  sweet, 

Thru  silence  comes  to  me, 

Here  at  my  bleeding  feet, 

I  still  have  need  of  Thee. 

Dear  Lord,  I  work  and  wait, 

Where’er  thy  footsteps  be, 

When  at  thy  pearly  gate, 

Still  Lord,  have  need  of  me. 

The  following  poem  was  written  about  his  daughter: 

A  little  darling  lumpkin, 

Of  years  but  two  or  three, 

She  loves  to  feed  the  piggies, 

Such  pretty  things  they  be. 

They  run  around  so  quickly, 

And  snatch  the  grains  of  corn, 

And  seem  so  glad  she  brings  them, 

The  nubbins  from  the  barn. 

She  has  a  dolly  baby, 

And  seems  to  love  it  so, 

But  she’ll  give  it  to  the  piggies, 

The  very  first  you  know. 

The  little  darling  lumpkin, 

Oft  tumbles  on  the  ground 
But  soon  forgets  her  troubles 
When  piggies  come  around. 
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When  Wilber  noticed  that  spring  had  suddenly 
arrived,  Papa  wrote:  “Oh  Mama!  The  leaves  are  coming 
on  all  the  trees,  so  beautiful!  so  beautiful!9* 

“And  thus  resurrection  comes, 

From  the  cold  winter  king, 

And  soon,  will  burst  the  gladsome  morn, 

Of  heaven’s  eternal  spring.” 

Could  he  have  guessed  that  he  himself  would  soon 
enter  that  gladsome  morn?  And  Wilber  was  the  first 
one  of  us  to  greet  him  there. 

In  the  early  days,  the  entire  family,  even  the  babies, 
were  taken  to  church  and  prayer  meeting.  Prayer 
meetings  were  held  in  private  homes.  Many  children 
were  asleep  before  it  was  over.  Those  who  could  be 
awakened  enough,  were  led;  the  others  were  carried, 
mostly  leaning  over  the  shoulder. 

No  church  services  have  ever  had  such  a  profound 
effect  on  my  life  as  those  prayer  meetings  in  Mississippi. 
They  were  mostly  prayer  and  congregational  singing, 
and  such  singing!  Every  word  seemed  to  have  sunk 
deeply  into  each  one  of  their  lives.  I  can  never  hear 
one  of  those  old  songs,  that  has  stood  the  test  of  ages, 
without  hearing  Uncle  William’s  beautiful  voice.  Later, 
it  became  cracked  with  age,  but  was  still  beautifully 
rich  in  meaning.  Back  of  all  that,  we  must  have  felt 
subconsciously,  the  deep  experiences  the  writers  of 
those  songs  must  have  had  to  enable  them  to  pass  on 
to  future  generations  words  so  rich  in  meaning. 

“He  leadeth  Me”  has  long  been  a  favorite.  Perhaps 
because  they  sang  it  so  often  and  felt  it  so  deeply.  I 
especially  enjoyed  singing: 
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Come  Thou  Fount  of  every  blessing, 

Tune  my  heart  to  sing  Thy  praise. 

Streams  of  mercy,  never  ceasing, 

Call  for  songs  of  loudest  praise, 

Teach  me  some  melodious  sonnet, 

Sung  by  flaming  tongues  above, 

Praise  the  Mount,  I’m  fixed  upon  it, 

Mount  of  Thy  redeeming  love. 

—  Presbyterian  Hymnal 

After  leaving  home,  I  waited  long  to  be  able  to  sing 
it  in  church.  Then  a  friend  took  me  to  a  Methodist 
convention  in  Kansas  City  Convention  Hall.  They 
sang  it!  Not  finding  the  place  at  once,  I  laid  down  the 
book,  arose  with  that  vast  audience  and  poured  out 
my  voice  into  that  great  volume  of  sound  with  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  A  stranger  quickly  found  the  place 
and  handed  me  his  book.  The  thought  keeps  coming 
back,  “Sung  by  flaming  tongues  above.” 

How  prevalent  is  the  feeling,  sometimes  expressed, 
that  the  best  part  of  church  worship  is  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  pastor’s  opening  prayer,  often  a  keynote 
of  his  sermon  to  follow,  the  congregational  singing,  and 
the  warm  handclasps  at  the  close?  Or  have  people 
through  the  years  come  to  prefer  to  just  sit  and  listen 
—  or  just  to  sit? 

Going  back  to  the  prayer  meeting,  each  man  seemed 
to  be  talking  intimately  with  God,  about  the  things 
that  lay  deepest.  Uncle  William  might  begin  his 
prayer  with,  “Ever  to  be  adored  art  Thou,  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,”  but  cousin  Alvin  was  more 
likely  to  say,  “Oh  Lord,  our  loving  heavenly  Father.” 
Once  when  cousin  Jasper  prayed,  I  thought  I  saw  the 
prayer  go  straight  up  to  heaven  and  land  at  the  feet 
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of  God,  sitting  on  His  throne.  I  couldn’t  have  been 
more  than  7  years  old,  but  was  likely  much  younger. 

What  if  my  people  had  thought  I  was  too  young 
to  be  taken  to  prayer  meeting  and  had  left  me  at  home 
to  play  games  or  read  funny  stories? 

When  Papa  was  troubled  about  leaving  Mama  with 
the  care  of  five  little  children,  she  said,  “God  will 
take  care  of  us.”  He  was  doing  just  that  as  He  has 
been  doing  ever  since. 

Papa  wrote,  “We  never  had  revivals  as  such.  The 
children  just  grew  up,  became  Christians;  joined  the 
church,  and  lived  like  Christians.  That  was  all.” 

It  was  an  afternoon  when  we  five  children  were  left 
alone  that  we  got  into  mischief.  We  decided  to  have 
fun  with  the  dogs. 

Watch  belonged  to  a  cousin  whose  farm  joined  ours. 
He  had  a  big  booming  voice,  and  acted  like  he  would 
chew  you  up.  He  made  a  good  watchdog  at  night,  for 
two  women  living  alone,  but  we  knew  that  he  hadn’t 
a  tooth  left  in  his  head  and  was  just  a  big  bluff.  He 
happened  to  be  over  that  afternoon  playing  with  our 
“big  pup.” 

We  teased  them  until  we  only  had  to  run  towards 
them  and  say,  “bow,  wow!”  to  bring  them  roaring 
after  us.  Each  time  we  would  run  into  the  house 
and  close  the  door.  Finally,  we  dared  only  to  open 
the  door  a  crack  and  say,  “bow  wow!” 

At  last  we  tired  of  that  and  began  something  else. 
When  we  looked  out  again  the  dogs  had  disappeared, 
and  we  thought  it  safe  to  go  outside. 

We  were  soon  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
leading  along  our  fence  to  our  cousin  and  having  a 
wonderful  time  building  fields  and  castles  in  the  sand. 
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Then  we  heard  a  roar  at  the  end  of  the  road  nearer 
our  cousin’s  home,  and  both  dogs  were  racing  down 
towards  us.  We  got  over  that  fence  in  double  quick 
time.  Our  brother  reached  only  the  top  of  the  low 
rail  fence  in  easy  reach  of  the  dogs.  As  they  trotted 
on  past  us,  we  thought  they  looked  at  each  other  and 
grinned  saying  in  their  dog  language,  “We  enjoy  the 
fun  too.” 

Our  farm  was  largely  pasture  and  woods.  A  spring 
on  higher  ground  made  a  small  stream  that  ran  between 
our  house  and  the  church.  After  a  rain,  the  stream 
spread  wide  but  never  deep.  Some  one  had  felled  a 
tall  tree,  so  that  it  reached  across  the  stream.  It  made 
a  foot  log,  enabling  us  to  get  to  church  on  rainy  days. 
After  one  of  us  fell  off  the  log,  boards  making  a  railing 
were  nailed  to  saplings  growing  beside  the  log.  We 
objected  to  getting  wet  only  when  dressed  for  church. 

There  in  the  woods,  along  the  stream,  was  our 
happiest  place  to  play.  We  can  still  see  the  deep  pools 
where  the  water  flowed  silently  and  the  water  falls 
in  the  shallow  water  where  it  laughed  and  gurgled  as 
it  flashed  in  the  sunlight.  We  gathered  more  sticks 
and  stones  to  make  different  kinds  of  waterfalls.  And, 
of  course,  we  waded  in  the  cool  water.  What  child 
doesn’t  enjoy  that? 

How  gaily  the  birds  sang,  birds  of  many  colors,  red, 
blue  and  spotted.  The  humming  bird,  the  smallest, 
stuck  its  long  beak  deep  into  the  bloom  and  drew  out 
the  nectar  that  no  other  bird  or  even  a  bee  could 
reach.  The  squirrels  flipped  their  tails  as  they  jumped 
from  tree  to  tree  and  scolded  each  other. 

There  were  the  stately  old  oak  trees  that  had  stood 
for  a  century  or  more;  the  small  saplings  just  at  the 
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beginning  of  life;  the  tall  stately  pines  growing  close 
together  and  reaching  high  to  see  the  sun;  the  sweet 
gum  trees  and  many  others. 

The  dogwood,  honeysuckle  and  sweet  williams  made 
beautiful  bouquets  to  carry  home,  and  occasionally, 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  we  had  ever  seen  were 
found  hiding  close  to  a  rotting  log. 

When  tired  of  play,  we  just  lay  on  the  ground  and 
watched  the  beautiful  blue  sky  above.  Sometimes, 
there  was  an  everchanging  panorama  of  pictures  made 
by  floating  clouds.  Many  a  story  we  made  about 
those  moving  clouds. 

It  was  there  that  we  learned  to  love  all  of  God’s 
creation:  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  trees  with  their 
leaves  ever  talking  to  each  other  as  they  fluttered  in 
the  breeze;  the  changing  moods  of  the  water,  and  the 
beautiful  sky  changing  from  storm  to  sunshine. 

Years  later  the  following  poem  was  printed  in  our 
daily  paper: 

“Out  there  in  the  heart  of  nature, 

Surrounded  by  birds  and  flowers, 

You  can  get  up  a  heap  sight  higher, 

Than  a  climm  up  man-made  towers, 

Out  there  where  no  thought  of  malice, 

Or  avarice  ever  trod, 

You  can  see  all  over  the  landscape, 

The  hand  prints  and  foot  prints  of  God, 

You  can  feel  His  presence  so  near  you,  yea, 

If  you  but  close  your  eyes, 

You  can  almost  imagine  Him  down  here, 

Or  you  up  in  Paradise, 
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Oh,  go  more  often  to  nature. 

And  drink  in  His  works  of  art. 

That  you  may  keep  close  to  His  presence, 

That  you  may  keep  Him  in  your  heart. 

—  Author  Unknown 

Brother  Silas  Calvin’s  “Blank  Verse”  was  printed 
in  the  Drury  College  Mirror,  reflected  somewhat  of  a 
different  line  of  thinking. 

LINES  TO  A  FRIEND 

Old  friend,  let  me,  as  oft  Ive  done,  just  lie 
Beneath  thee,  prostrate,  face  turned  skyward,  watch 
The  clouds  sail  by,  nor  read  to  thee  today, 

Nor  tell  my  little  tale  of  grief,  or  joy, 

But  simply  lie  and  listen  to  the  leaves 
Thy  children,  talk;  or  grass  about  my  ears 
Creep  up  and  cling  around  thy  rugged  base, 

And  bid  thee  treasure  closer  to  thy  heart 
Those  names  cut  just  above,  —  wilt  thou  old  tree? 

As  e’er  we’ve  been  fast  friends,  so  let  us  be. 

o  #  a 

Grim  spire  builded  thru  time  by  warmth  and  rain 
And  air,  sun-called  from  mother  earth,  fear  not, 

But  link  thy  arms  above,  beneath  grip  close 
Thy  fingers  fast  locked  in  the  stubborn  soil 
With  comrades  on  the  right  and  left  and  lean 
To  windward;  yonder  comes  the  foe,  Shout  out. 
Command  and  fix  in  place  each  trembling  rank, 

The  roar  of  strife  is  on  —  companions  here 

Uprooted,  there  torn  bodily  from  base 

Lie  prostrate.  Stand!  Rejoice!  thy  forest  stands  — 

The  storm  is  overpast,  —  I  trusted  thee. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

PLAGUE  ON  IT! 

To  avoid  long  trips  to  Columbus,  and  because  food 
was  used  up  so  rapidly;  they  bought  sugar,  flour,  and 
salt  by  the  barrel.  Their  own  corn  was  taken  to  a 
nearby  water  mill,  to  be  ground  into  meal.  Some¬ 
times,  we  were  allowed  to  go  and  watch  that  immense 
wheel  turned  by  the  water  that  ground  meal,  that 
later  steam  mills  have  tried  in  vain  to  duplicate  in 
goodness. 

Grandfather  always  counted  100  lbs.  of  meat  for 
each  member  of  the  family  and  100  lbs.  for  company. 
That  was  exclusive  of  chicken  and  fish.  Beef  and 
lamb  were  butchered  as  needed,  though  some  could 
be  salted  down  or  dried.  Hogs  were  butchered  in 
early  winter. 

Each  home  had  a  smoke  house  with  a  dirt  floor. 
A  fire  was  built  in  the  center,  and  when  reduced  to 
smoke,  salted  hams,  shoulders  and  sides  were  hung. 
Head  cheese  was  made  from  the  fresh  heads.  Fat 
was  put  in  the  oven  until  ready  to  pour  off  into  jars. 
From  what  remained,  we  knew  we  would  have  crack¬ 
ling  cornbread. 

It  was  a  big  day  when  the  men  gathered  at  Uncle 
Robert’s  for  hog  killing.  We  children  did  not  miss  a 
move  only  when  we  saw  one  of  the  men  get  a  gun. 
Then  we  ran  out  of  sight  so  we  would  not  see  the 
hog  killed.  We  didn’t  mind  the  squealing  when  the 
hog  was  caught.  The  hog  was  stuck,  and  after  the 
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bleeding  was  placed  on  a  slanting  platform.  At  the 
lower  end  was  a  barrel  with  scalding  water  where 
the  hog  was  dipped.  Then,  all  hands  worked  rapidly 
to  remove  every  hair.  Strong  hands  hung  the  hog 
for  dressing  and  cutting  up.  A  tub  below  caught  all 
the  insides  that  fell.  Some  one  found  time  to  wash 
the  bladders,  blow  them  up,  tie  a  strong  string  around 
them,  and  give  them  to  us  for  balloons.  Once  a  bal¬ 
loon  was  given  to  me.  I  thought  my  small  brother 
should  have  it  first,  but  was  told  firmly,  “It’s  for  you,” 
I  could  at  least  let  him  play  with  it.  They  quickly 
found  one  for  him. 

What  a  fascinating  day!  Far  more  interesting  than 
sitting  and  watching  unreal  acrobats,  and,  the  fun 
and  joking  of  the  men  we  loved  was  thrown  in. 

Those  were  lively  times  when  these  men  gathered; 
for  they  were  quick  to  see  the  funny  side,  even  when 
the  joke  was  on  themselves.  Some  of  them  had  quite 
a  gift  for  mimicry.  Grandfather  is  said  to  have  had 
it  decidedly,  though,  only  his  more  serious  side  was 
left  recorded.  What  else  could  you  expect  from  the 
redheads  in  the  family?  To  listen  to  them  you  would 
know  there  was  some  Irish  blood,  though  there  was 
never  any  bll-arr-n-ey  —  far  from  it!  The  Scotch  re¬ 
serve  was  quite  evident  when  it  came  to  showing  their 
private  feelings.  One  had  it  to  the  extreme,  so  the 
story  goes.  After  being  irritable  for  three  days  some¬ 
one  said,  “Cephas,  what  ails  you  lately?  You  are  so 
cross!”  He  said,  “You  would  be  if  an  ox  wagon  had 
run  over  you!”  That  was  the  first  time  anyone  knew 
of  the  accident. 

Lest  anyone  think  these  men  had  an  uninteresting 
life,  think  of  the  man  who  worked  in  a  meat  packing 
plant.  He  spent  the  entire  day  cutting  off  pig  s  feet, 
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then  went  past  a  store  with  pig's  feet  in  the  window. 
He  said  he  never  wanted  to  see  pig’s  feet  again. 

We  remember  negroes  butchering  a  yearling  at  our 
home  and  cleaning  the  intestines  to  make  chitterlings 
for  themselves.  They  thought  it  a  great  delicacy,  but, 
we  considered  even  the  kidneys  unfit  for  use  then. 

They  must  have  done  the  work  on  the  farm  too,  but 
Cassie  Caroline  Brown  (Linia)  was  our  housekeeper. 
After  the  death  of  her  parents  she  had  come  to  five 
with  us  before  we  remember,  and  stayed.  She  must 
have  loved  children  for  she  left  a  record  of  so  many 
thoughtful,  understanding  things. 

Mama  had  not  been  strong  physically  since  she 
hurt  her  back  in  childhood.  At  times  she  could  not 
lift  a  quart  cup  of  water.  She  never  mentioned  it, 
but  just  managed  some  other  way.  We  never  heard 
her  complain  about  anything. 

People  talk  of  parents  training  children.  Isn’t  it  the 
other  way  around?  Many  parents  get  their  first  real 
lesson  in  unselfishness  through  love  for  their  offspring. 

We  remember  little  that  our  parents  said  to  us.  We 
listened  to  the  things  they  talked  about  to  each  other, 
and  heard  and  comprehended  far  more  than  they 
realized.  It  was  those  things,  and  what  they  did, 
that  left  indelible  impressions  upon  our  lives.  We 
came  in  contact  with  people  all  around  us  who  held 
the  same  high  ideals. 

Of  course,  any  falseness  in  thinking  or  acting  was 
taboo.  We  never  saw  any  one  smoke.  It  just  wasn’t 
considered  the  manly  thing  to  do.  That  idea  prevailed 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  long  after  they 
were  surrounded  with  Christian  people  who  thought 
otherwise.  Few  would  keep  whiskey  in  the  house 
even  for  medicine.  We  did  not  know  then  that  we 
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were  never  taken  to  Columbus  lest  we  would  hear 
some  one  swear. 

When  the  mule  stepped  on  Uncle  William’s  foot, 
he  said,  “Get  off  my  foot,”  with  an  effort  to  get  him 
off.  When  the  mule  refused  to  budge,  he  said,  “Get 
off  my  foot /”  But  the  mule  was  a  mule  and  refused 
to  move  until  he  was  ready.  Uncle  William  said, 
“Plague  on  it!  Get  off  of  my  foot!” 

The  story  soon  went  the  rounds.  We  had  never 
heard  anything  like  that  before,  but,  thought  if  Uncle 
William  said  it,  it  must  be  all  right.  It  was  years 
before  that  Papa  wrote  in  his  paper: 

My  father  is  good,  sir, 

He’s  noble,  he’s  grand, 

He’s  the  very  best  fellow, 

That  lives  in  the  land. 

Oh,  he  says  “confound  it” 

And  such  things,  ’tis  true, 

But  then  sir,  I  know, 

He’s  as  clever  as  you, 

Oh  no,  ’tis  not  pretty, 

For  ladies  to  hear, 

Nor  all  the  time  dignified, 

All  times  of  the  year, 

But  my  father’s  polite,  sir, 

And  we  can  deny 

If  Pa  says  “confound  it,” 

Then  surely  may  I. 
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Whatever  you  do, 

Your  children  will  do  it. 

Whatever  you  be, 

Your  children  will  be  it. 

Since  the  mule  stepped  on  Uncle  William's  foot,  that 
is  the  one  expression  that  slips  out  occasionally,  under 
great  provocation. 

It  was  not  until  we  were  grown  and  left  home  that 
we  knew  that  husbands  and  wives  sometimes  quar¬ 
reled  or  said  unkind  things  about  each  other. 

There  were  no  “Woman's  Rights”  problems.  The 
opinions  of  women  in  our  homes  were  considered  of 
great  value.  Why  shouldn't  they  be?  These  men 
had  considered  a  wife's  worthiness  to  be  the  mother 
of  his  children  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  The 
women,  like  all  women,  had  wanted  a  husband  they 
could  look  up  to  and  depend  upon  to  care  for  herself 
and  their  children. 

God  had  so  created  man  to  bear  these  burdens  and 
to  see  life  from  one  viewpoint.  To  woman  He  had 
given  the  instinct  to  sense  the  finer  and  more  hidden 
things  in  life.  It  was  through  their  great  love  for 
each  other  that  they  were  enabled  to  see  life  more  as 
a  perfect  whole. 

A  few  negroes  were  scattered  over  the  1,000  acres. 
It  would  have  been  so  like  grandfather  to  have  given 
them  their  plot  of  ground  where  they  could  build  then- 
log  cabins,  raise  a  few  animals  for  food,  and  a  garden. 
Most  of  them  were  fine  people.  There  was  Jasper 
Kidd  and  his  large  family.  Uncle  Stephen  and  Aunt 
Jane,  and  Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Margaret.  Aunt 
Margaret  must  have  loved  us  most,  since  we  did  her. 
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Children  often  feel  instinctively  the  love  that  is  given 
to  them,  and  respond  without  knowing  why. 

Because  a  bonnet  obstructed  my  view,  mine  was 
usually  thrown  aside,  but  when  Aunt  Margaret  entered 
the  front  gate,  I  ran  to  get  it,  so  she  would  not  scold. 
One  day  I  said,  “But,  Aunt  Margaret,  you  don’t  wear 
your  bonnet!”  She  laughed  with  delight  and  said, 
“Law  child  I  is  black  already.” 

Years  later,  Mama  said  that  when  I  was  about  three 
years  old,  I  was  beautiful  with  flaxen  curls,  big  brown 
eyes  and  a  clear  complexion.  When  I  said,  “Why 
didn’t  you  have  my  picture  taken?”  She  said,  “How 
did  I  know  you  would  get  homely  again?”  It  was 
that  complexion  that  Aunt  Margaret  was  trying  to 
protect.  What  if  she  could  see  me  now.  Though  she 
knows  now,  if  she  did  not  before,  that  it’s  the  self 
that  shines  through  that  is  important. 

Liza  was  different.  She,  with  her  three  daughters, 
worked  in  Uncle  Robert’s  field,  and  helped  themselves 
to  any  food  they  wanted  and  could  take  unseen.  Her 
two  oldest  daughters  Luiza  and  Lauretta  brought  their 
babies  to  the  field  where  they  could  stop  to  nurse 
them  when  hungry.  When  the  youngest  daughter 
Nicey  reached  her  sixteenth  year,  she  said,  “Now  I 
is  twice  eight  and  can  do  as  I  please.”  So  she  had 
her  baby  too. 

Because  Lee  had  been  around  the  home  for  so 
many  years,  Uncle  Robert  asked  Liza  why  she  did 
not  marry  him.  She  said,  “I’d  live  and  die  an  ole 
maid,  ’fore  I’d  marry  that  yaller  nigger  Lee!” 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

‘  CHRISMUS  GIF” 

Neither  Mary  nor  Ann  could  sing,  but  they  had  the 
curly  hair.  Mary’s  often  hung  in  curls,  but  Anns 
pinned  up  in  the  back  showed  a  permanent  wave 
reaching  from  the  crown  of  her  head. 

They  had  left  their  homeland  for  a  section  of  the 
country  that  was  entirely  new  to  them.  They  had 
much  to  talk  about  and  were  often  together,  more 
often  at  Ann’s  home. 

The  house  had  been  built  by  grandfather  a  short 
distance  from  the  spring,  as  the  well  was  not  dug 
until  later.  Down  at  the  spring  was  a  favorite  place 
for  their  children  to  play.  It  was  always  cool  and 
shady,  and  there  the  muscadine  vines  grew.  We  would 
climb  the  trees  and  eat  the  large  grapes  that  grew 
singly  on  the  vines. 

As  children  are  often  hungry,  we  were  given  corn- 
bread  and  biscuit  to  carry  in  our  hands.  The  sound 
of  our  merry  laughter  soon  brought  over  some  of 
Jasper  Kidd’s  younger  children.  One  boy  said,  “I  is 
so  hongry.”  One  nearest  him  offered  a  piece  of  corn- 
bread.  He  said,  “I  don’t  like  ole  co’nbread.” 

Wheat  was  not  grown  in  the  South,  so  it  was  more 
expensive.  We  had  all  we  wanted  and  had  not  known 
that  others  might  not  have.  He  wanted  a  biscuit 
and  knew  that  we  would  share  ours  with  him. 

Years  later,  when  chinch  bugs  swarmed  over  the 
wheat  fields,  and  destroyed  every  blade  of  green  they 
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found;  we  learned  from  experience  just  how  the  little 
colored  boy  felt. 

Relatives  not  living  in  walking  distance  visited 
less  often,  and  frequently  spent  the  day.  It  took  the 
women  that  long  to  get  their  talking  done,  and  how 
they  did  talk,  especially  at  cousin  Mary  Jaspers. 

There  were  so  many  Marys  in  the  family  that  their 
husband’s  name  had  to  be  added  to  tell  them  apart. 
It  was  customary  in  the  South  to  add  the  relationship 
to  the  name  —  at  least  it  was  in  our  family.  Uncle 
William’s  Mary  was  called  Little  Mary;  so  there  was 
nothing  left  for  Calvin’s  Mary  but  to  be  nicknamed 
May.  Parents  had  such  a  tender  way  of  saying 
“daughter.”  They  seemed  to  put  something  into  it 
that  we  heard  only  occasionally  in  later  years. 

Cousin  Jasper  was  not  quite  what  is  called  a  double 
cousin  to  Uncle  Robert.  Their  fathers  were  brothers, 
but,  their  mothers  were  granddaughter  and  daughter 
of  Wilham  C.  Davis.  Cousin  Jasper  lived  in  great 
Grandfather  Feemster’s  house,  built  about  1820.  The 
living  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  all  in  one,  was 
immense.  It  had  to  be!  They  raised  large  families 
then,  and  there  were  many  family  gatherings. 

The  cooking  was  done  in  a  big  kettle  hanging  on  a 
crane  in  the  fireplace  over  the  live  coals.  Cornbread 
was  baked  in  an  iron  skillet  with  an  iron  lid.  The 
skillet  was  placed  on  hot  coals,  drawn  from  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  hot  coals  were  put  on  the  lid.  The  most 
delicious  corn  pone  was  baked,  but,  we  can  find  no 
one  now  who  knows  how  it  was  made.  They  used 
yeast,  and  when  it  filled  the  iron  pot  it  was  baked 
all  day.  No  one  in  this  age  would  even  have  the  time 
to  bake  it —  too  busy  going  about. 

The  spring  house  was  a  few  steps  down  with  wide 
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mouth  crocks  of  milk  set  in  the  cold  water  that  ran 
through  the  house.  We  watched  as  they  took  the 
large  skimmer  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  to  let  the  milk 
go  through,  and  lifted  thick  chunks  of  cream  from 
crock  after  crock  to  fill  the  churn.  We  knew  that 
we  would  have  our  share,  as  did  the  cats  waiting 
outside. 

Once  we  stayed  all  night.  What  a  surprise  the  next 
morning!  A  baby  boy  was  sleeping  at  the  foot  of 
cousin  Mary  Jasper’s  bed!  We  were  full  of  questions. 
If  God  had  sent  the  gift,  who  had  brought  him  down 
from  heaven?  We  decided  that  it  must  have  been 
angels.  We  wanted  to  know  if  they  saw  them  and 
how  we  wished  that  we  had  been  awake  to  see  them. 

We  are  proud  that  they  never  told  us  anything  that 
was  untrue.  Truth  was  too  precious.  We  knew  that 
there  was  a  Santa  Claus  as  we  knew  there  was  a  Jack 
Frost  and  an  Uncle  Sam.  Had  they  told  us  that 
Santa  Claus  came  down  a  sooty  chimney,  we  would 
have  seen  the  fallacy  of  such  a  statement.  We  were 
taught  to  think  accurately. 

Christmas  was  a  happy  time  when  we  hung  our 
stockings  around  the  fireplace  or  borrowed  a  larger 
one  so  it  would  hold  more.  That  was  one  time  when 
we  willingly  went  to  bed  early.  As  soon  as  we  were 
awake  in  the  morning,  we  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
raced  to  the  fireplace.  Knowing  that  our  parents, 
who  loved  us  more  than  anyone  else,  had  selected 
every  present  with  loving  care  made  it  no  less  won¬ 
derful. 

No  one  enjoyed  Christmas  more  than  Rhoda.  It 
was  her  big  day.  Before  daylight,  she  would  slip 
quietly  out  of  the  house  moving  so  cautiously  that  not 
a  sound  could  be  heard.  At  the  window  of  each  home, 
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she  would  suddenly  call  out  “Chrismus  gif ,  give  it  to 
me.  I  got  you!  I  got  you.”  And  her  mouth  would 
spread  from  ear  to  ear.  We  never  knew  when  she 
learned  that  unusual  Christmas  greeting.  We  just  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  we  did  many  of  her  ways.  She  would 
come  in,  see  all  of  our  presents  and  receive  hers.  But, 
it  was  not  her  present  that  was  important  to  her.  It 
was  the  beating  us  to  the  Christmas  greeting.  As 
long  as  two  cousins  remain,  though  far  apart,  Rhoda’s 
greeting  will  be  carried  on  —  even  to  the  “I  got  you! 
I  got  you!”  No  family  gathering  was  complete  with¬ 
out  repeating  many  of  Rhoda’s  sayings;  so  she  seemed 
a  very  part  of  us. 

We  never  heard  the  usual  fairy  tales,  but  were 
taught  jingles  that  we  never  saw  in  print  and  heard 
only  in  the  Southland.  They  were  evidently  folklore 
brought  over  by  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  in  the 
Oglethorpe  ship.  Some  southern  words  and  thoughts 
had  been  added.  These  are  a  few  we  learned: 

One  zaw  two  zaw  zick-a-zaw  zair, 

Bobtail  domineka  tee  taw  tair, 

Onery  Owery  aickery  davy, 

Hallibo  crackibo  tennibo  lavy, 

Isco  ban  marigo  tine, 

Humplety  bumpelty  twenty  nine, 

Who  ever  stole  my  big  black  dog, 

They'd  better  fetch  him  back, 

He  chased  the  big  pigs  over  the  fence, 

And  the  little  ones  thru  the  crack. 
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A  snake  baked  a  hoecake, 

And  set  a  frog  to  mind  it, 

The  frog  went  to  nodding, 

And  a  lizard  came  and  found  it. 

Hogs  in  de  fodder  shock,  “Tangda- 
morango!” 

“Go  get  him  out,  T angda-mor ango ! 

Go  call  the  big  dog,  Tangda-morango, 
Co  nanny!  Co  sheep,  Baa!” 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  NEW  LAND 

Uncle  Robert  had  been  our  pastor  since  Papa  passed 
away,  and  was  the  only  pastor  we  knew  for  thirteen 
years.  When  he  announced  future  services,  he  would 
say  “God  willing.”  His  benediction  was  “Now  unto 
Him  that  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling  and  to  present 
us  faultless  before  the  throne  of  His  glory  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise  God  our  Savior,  be  glory 
and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  ever, 
amen/’  Jude,  24,  25 

He  seemed  to  have  a  Bible  quotation  for  every 
occasion.  When  one  drove  too  rapidly,  he  would  grin 
and  say,  “He  drives  like  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  for  he 
driveth  furiously.”  II  Kings,  9:20 

In  our  play  we  often  quoted  scripture  or  other  sayings 
with  little  understanding  of  their  true  meaning.  When 
two  boys  were  in  a  battle,  the  one  hopelessly  down 
would  grin  and  say,  “You  cant  hurt  a  Christian.”  That 
would  end  the  battle. 

Brother  Silas  said  that  if  we  had  had  a  copy  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  home  as  we  grew  up,  we  would 
have  known  Shakespeare,  but  we  might  have  known 
less  of  the  Bible  which  is  recognized  as  the  greatest 
masterpiece  ever  written,  and  from  which  Shakespeare, 
Browning  and  all  other  great  writers  have  drawn  their 
great  truths. 

Like  all  great  masterpieces,  the  Bible  never  reveals 
its  full  meaning  at  the  first  reading,  but,  as  it  is  read 
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again  and  again,  greater  truths  are  revealed.  Christ 
told  His  disciples,  “I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
you  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now/’  John  16:12 

Before  returning  to  Mississippi  after  the  war,  cousin 
Jasper  had  visited  one  of  the  Davis",  in  the  eastern 
edge  of  Kansas.  There  he  met  and  married  Dr. 
Wasson’s  daughter,  Mary.  It  was  cousin  Mary  Jasper 
who  voiced  the  sentiment  of  most  of  the  inlaws,  and 
many  of  the  inlaw’s  relatives  when  she  said,  “You 
can  talk  about  the  Wassons,  but  you  had  better  not 
say  anything  against  the  Feemsters!” 

In  1879,  cousin  Jasper  and  his  brother  Alvin,  who 
had  married  a  Mississippi  girl,  decided  to  move  to 
Kansas.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  us  as  they  had  become 
an  integral  part  of  our  family.  Such  good  reports 
came  back  that  Uncle  Robert  went  to  investigate. 

In  1880,  we  sold  our  homes,  most  of  our  possessions, 
and  followed  in  a  body  taking  Salem  church  with  us 
to  Kansas.  There  we  held  church  services  in  a  school- 
house.  We  remember  the  rush  to  get  started  before 
April  2nd,  as  Elmer  would  then  be  twelve  years  old 
and  could  no  longer  travel  at  one-half  fare. 

The  children  never  let  him  forget,  especially  when 
he  did  something  that  another  child  called  foolish, 
that  he  lacked  just  one  day  of  being  an  April  Fool. 
Elmer  would  just  chuckle  and  go  on  his  own  way. 

They  said  that  the  move  to  Kansas  was  that  their 
children  might  have  better  advantages,  but  Mama’s 
health  was  also  a  consideration.  The  southern  climate 
and  southern  foods  were  not  quite  what  she  needed, 
and  they  hoped  the  change  of  surroundings  would 
help.  It  would  have  to  help!  There  would  be  no 
negroes  to  do  the  outside  work  and  no  housekeeper. 
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She  with  five  small  children  would  have  to  learn  to 
take  their  places. 

Linia  wanted  to  go  with  us  and  we  kept  hoping 
that  she  would,  but  her  brother  objected.  He  stayed 
by  her  until  we  started,  fearing  she  might  get  on  the 
train  at  the  last  minute.  The  last  time  we  heard 
from  her  was  in  1895.  She  was  Mrs.  H.  W.  Gardner 
in  Jackson  County,  and  had  one  son. 

One  time  after  a  long  line  of  us  had  filed  into  a 
train,  a  woman  was  heard  to  say,  “Where  are  the  rest 
of  them!” 

Uncle  William  carried  his  money  in  his  breast  pocket, 
and  it  was  no  small  amount.  He  became  suspicious 
of  the  man  sitting  beside  him;  so  he  pretended  to  be 
sound  asleep.  Soon  a  hand  was  felt  slipping  cautiously 
into  the  pocket.  Uncle  William  quickly  grabbed  it 
there  and  demanded  to  know  what  he  was  doing. 

Rhoda,  of  course,  was  one  of  us.  A  child  sat  beside 
her  or  she  would  have  been  moved  to  the  colored 
coach  in  the  rear.  If  they  thought  her  a  child’s  nurse, 
she  would  not  be  disturbed.  Just  before  the  train 
ran  into  the  boat  to  cross  the  Mississippi  River,  Uncle 
Robert  felt  that  the  danger  was  greater.  He  put  me 
on  the  aisle  side  of  Rhoda’s  seat,  and  placed  his  six 
months  old  daughter  in  my  arms.  If  any  official  passed 
through,  I  was  to  be  seen  talking  to  Rhoda  to  show 
that  she  was  one  of  us.  He  must  have  chosen  me  be¬ 
cause,  as  we  learned  later,  I  had  been  carrying  around 
my  baby  brother,  or  any  other  baby  I  could  find  since 
I  was  5  years  old. 

When  we  reached  Sedalia,  where  we  were  to  change 
trains,  he  gave  me  the  baby  and  said  to  sit  there  until 
he  came.  He  had  to  see  that  all  the  baggage  needed 
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on  that  long  trip  was  taken  out,  though  Aunt  Ann 
was  always  a  dependable  assistant.  Then  Mama, 
Rhoda  and  ten  small  children  had  to  be  taken  care 
of.  The  train  filled  up,  the  conductor  said,  “all  aboard” 
and  the  train  began  to  move  —  and  no  Uncle  Robert! 
Either  something  I  said  caused  someone  to  stop  the 
train  or  something  or  someone  reminded  Uncle  Robert. 
Just  then,  he  rushed  in  and  said  he  had  forgotten,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  with  all  his  other  responsibilities. 

At  Sedalia,  he  found  time  to  take  us  to  see  the  pet 
deer  and  buy  some  unusual  fruit  for  each  child.  We 
children  thought  there  was  no  one  quite  like  him,  and 
Rhoda  thought  that  “Marse  Robert”  was  perfect. 

Usually  Rhoda  entered  into  all  the  fun  and  jokes, 
but  one  time  she  became  angry.  The  children  were 
likely  to  blame.  She  said  “None  ob  you  will  ebber 
get  to  heaben  but  your  pappy!”  That  excluded  “Mis 
Ann”  who  was  never  anything  but  kind.  But  she  was 
northern  and  never  quite  understood  negroes  as  south¬ 
erners  did.  That  was  the  only  time  Rhoda  ever  gave 
any  indication  that  she  might  realize  that  fact.  She 
always  spoke  of  southerners  affectionately  as  “Mars” 
and  their  wives  as  “Mis”  with  their  first  name.  North¬ 
erners  were  just  Mr.  and  Mrs.  with  their  last  names. 

At  last  we  reached  Kansas,  that  was  to  be  our  future 
home.  The  depot  looked  so  small  and  dirty.  Instead 
of  fresh  smelling  wood,  they  burned  soft  Kansas  coal 
that  threw  a  pall  of  soot  over  everything  inside  and 
out.  The  houses  seemed  so  small  and  the  ceilings  so 
low.  We  could  understand  why  our  grandfather  clock 
had  been  left  in  the  Academy  Building  until  a  house 
could  be  built  tall  enough  to  hold  it. 

Instead  of  fine  sand  that  Linia  used  to  clean  the 
kitchen  floor,  they  had  black  dirt  that  clung  to  our 
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feet  and  weighed  us  down.  But  how  that  soil  did 
make  things  grow! 

They  told  tall  tales  in  Kansas.  They  said  that  the 
pumpkin  vines  grew  so  fast  they  wore  out  the  pump¬ 
kins  dragging  them  around.  Another  story  was  that 
a  peg  outside  was  not  needed  to  hang  a  hat.  They 
just  placed  their  hats  on  the  side  of  the  house  and  the 
wind  held  them  there. 

At  school,  we  associated  with  children  with  ideals 
very  different  from  our  own.  We  heard  all  kinds  of 
language  without  going  to  town. 

We  had  passed  one  phase  of  our  existence  and  had 
entered  an  entirely  new  kind  of  life. 

Hard  years  lay  ahead,  with  drought,  chinch  bugs 
and  grasshoppers,  followed  by  want,  hunger  and  cold. 
But  there  was  fun  and  laughter  mixed  in,  for  we  could 
always  find  something  funny  to  laugh  at  to  keep  up 
our  courage.  Dr.  Wasson  said  that  if  he  were  blue 
and  discouraged  and  met  Lewis  Feemster  with  his 
happy  face,  his  blues  were  quickly  blown  away. 

We  little  realized  it  then,  but  we  were  being  put 
through  tests  that  would  bring  forth  every  ounce  of 
strength  from  body,  mind  and  spirit  that  we  might 
carry  forward  “The  Faith  of  our  Fathers.” 

God’s  hand  was  still  guiding  and  protecting  in  His 
own  wise  way.  As  this  part  of  our  story  draws  to  a 
close,  our  mind  wanders  to  the  following  blank  verse 
printed  in  the  Drury  College  Mirror  and  written  by 
brother  Silas  Calvin  while  he  was  studying  Latin: 
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HOMER 

What  useless  labor  for  a  sightless  bard, 

Exiled  by  fate’s  decree  from  light  of  day, 

To  wander  to  and  fro  upon  these  shores 
Well  loved  of  old  by  me,  and  tell  again 
These  scarcely  half  remembered  tales  whose  scenes 
Appear  no  more  to  these  dimmed  eyes!  What  hope 
I  held  the  gods  might  give  a  deathless  name 
To  me  is  vain.  What  time  I  strove  to  tell 
A  story  that  should  echo  down  thru  time 
Is  lost.  Zeus  will  not  give  a  place  among 
The  stars  to  mortal  doomed  to  gaze  each  night 
Upon  the  earth  and  his  dead  works  therein. 

Man  cannot  strive  with  the  immortals:  I  am  blind, 
Yet  I  cannot  forget  the  past. 

The  ivy  cannot  hold  its  mould  ring  hands 
From  grasping  down  time’s  walls  to  dust;  nor  I 
Forget.  Even  yet  the  steadfast  earth,  the  home 
Of  men,  the  wide-flung  heavens,  the  god’s  abode. 
The  restless  sea  on  which  Ulysses’  bark 
Staggered  and  reeled  before  the  tempest’s  power, 
Are  not  forgot,  tho’  faded.  The  profound 
And  great  of  earth,  man  seeing  oft  sees  not  till 
Lost.  I  wish,  and  long,  and  strive  that  these 
My  hearers  —  whose  applause  I  care  not  for  — 

Might  understand  the  deeds  their  fathers  wrought 
Across  the  sea  —  might  feel  the  thrill  they  felt 
When  hero  met  in  war  with  hero  for 
His  kinsman’s  cause,  and  died,  or  conquered.  Wake  I 
Thou  mighty  Past.  With  heart  and  hand  and  lyre 
Attuned  to  strains  majestic  let  me  strike 
Th’  undying  chords  of  thy  heroic  song.  — 

’Tis  vain.  My  harp  is  stilled:  the  tale  of  war 
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That  rose  and  sunk  on  Ilium’s  plain,  of  all 
The  human  might,  and  love,  and  hate,  and  woe 
That  wrestled  there,  is  told.  I  call  no  more 
Distant  untraveled  lands,  nor  midnight  sky, 

Nor  sunset  sea  to  speak.  I  go  no  more 
Down  to  the  noiseless  depths  of  Hades;  no 
More  climb  the  heavens  to  the  exalted  throne 
Of  Zeus.  Hang  up  my  harp;  let  me  now  pass 
To  mine  own  final  place,  forgotten,  blind. 
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GENEALOGY 

John  Feemster  came  to  America  in  Oglethorpe  ship 
in  1736.  In  1765,  two  brothers,  Wilham  and  Samuel 
Feemster  moved  to  South  Carolina.  In  1880,  Wilham 
moved  to  North  Carolina. 

Samuel  Feemster  married  Miss  Jamieson. 

1.  Samuel,  a  silversmith  moved  to  Kentucky 

2.  John,  made  clocks  — died  1817 

a.  Rev.  Minos  established  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

3.  Wilham  married  Margaret  Kolb.  He  died  1856 

a.  Euphemia  married  a  Hah 

b.  Cephas  married  Sally  Eager 

c.  Mary  married  Silas  Randall 

d.  Wilham  Davis  married  Elisabeth  Davis 

e.  Tirza  married  Harvey  Robinson 

f.  Rev.  Zenas  married  Margaret  Murphey 

g.  Delilah  raised  her  brother  William’s 
motherless  sons 

h.  Rev.  Silas  Jamieson  married  Abigail 
McCleary  Davis 


Gleanings  were  mostly  written  by  the  author 
in  1944  for  the  paper  edited  by  her  church,  The 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kansas  City, 

Missouri. 
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GLEANINGS 

“Here’s  the  church ,  and  here’s  the  steeple ; 

Open  the  door ,  and  see  all  the  people!” 

Everyone  smiling  and  saying  nice  things,  some  of 
which  slide  over  us  and  away  into  nothingness,  while 
others  sink  deep  and  comfort.  A  touch  or  a  word  can 
mean  so  much  if  genuine  loyalty  is  back  of  it.  And 
the  shy  greetings  of  some  of  the  young  people,  how 
fine! 

If  we  want  an  hour  of  pleasant  chit-chat,  this  one 
could  give  it,  or  that  one  perhaps  pass  on  all  the 
gossip.  But  what  of  that  quiet  one  over  there?  If 
we  were  in  deep  trouble  .  .  .  trouble  that  seemed 
greater  than  we  could  bear  .  .  .  and  needed  a  loyal 
friend  with  the  real  Christian  spirit,  deep  under¬ 
standing  and  wisdom  to  guide  us,  there  would  be 
our  “city  of  refuge,”  sure  and  true. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  handshakes  that  are  partly 
form  ...  or  duty  ...  to  the  ones  that  speak  volumes. 
Character,  steadfastness,  loyalty,  Christianity!  “On 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  Neither  can  the 
nation  fail,  with  a  few  such  in  every  church. 


*  #  # 


Sunday,  p.  m.  Not  many  there.  Oh  well!  The 
weather,  good  excuse.  Of  course  if  it  had  been  school, 
that's  duty  and  grades.  A  party,  a  picture  show,  one's 
best  girl?  That’s  different.  We  do  like  to  slip  over 
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to  the  road  of  “Duz-u-pleze”  occasionally  —  just  while 
we  are  young. 

Oldster  —  “Ho-hum,  feel  like  just  staying  home. 
What’s  the  difference.  I’m  just  one?  Anyway  it’s  the 
minister’s  job  to  run  the  church.  He  is  paid  for  it. 
Let  him  make  it  more  interesting  so  I’ll  want  to  go.” 

Youthful  habits?  How  they  bind. 

#  #  # 


The  Apostle  Paul  said,  “Pray  without  ceasing.”  That 
is  an  impossibility  unless  the  deepest  longing  of  our 
hearts  is  a  constant  prayer  for  guidance,  filled  with 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  Only  then  does  prayer  be¬ 
come  a  very  part  of  ourselves,  so  that  it  is  always 
there  subconsciously  even  while  we  are  thinking  or 
talking  of  other  things. 

Too  often  we  just  “say”  our  prayers  —  repeat  words 
—  like  the  small  boy  who,  while  repeating  his  rosary, 
was  watching  for  a  chance  to  pinch  his  brother  who 
was  kneeling  beside  him.  The  child  knew  no  better, 
but  we  are  supposed  to  continue  to  grow  in  spirit  and 
understanding,  or  our  spiritual  life  will  wither  and  die. 

Christ  said  that  when  we  pray,  we  should  not  “say” 
long  prayers  to  be  seen  of  men,  but  to  go  into  our 
rooms  and  shut  the  door.  It  is  then,  or  in  the  wee 
small  hours  of  the  night,  when  there  is  nothing  to 
detract,  that  God  hears  our  most  heartfelt  prayers. 
When  Christ  felt  great  need  to  talk  to  His  Father, 
He  sent  His  disciples  away  and  often  went  into  the 
wilderness  or  to  the  mountain  top. 

He  said,  “Love  your  enemies;  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you 
and  persecute  you.”  That  is  not  easy,  but  it  is  much 
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harder  to  pray  for  those  who  harm  a  loved  one  or  a 
good  cause  for  which  we  are  working.  Even  then, 
if  we  really  pray  like  Jacob  of  old,  who  said,  “I  will 
not  let  thee  go  unless  thou  bless  me,”  peace  and 
love  will  soon  fill  our  own  hearts  and  we  can  say, 
“Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.”  An  unforgiving  spirit  hurts  chiefly  the  one  who 
harbors  it. 

Many  are  watching  us  and  deciding  what  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  worth.  Christ’s  condemnation  is  severe  for 
those  who  cause  another  to  stumble.  May  we  never 
drag  down,  but  look  up  and  lift. 

*  *  * 


A  minister  who  had  gone  far  in  his  services  to  God 
and  humanity  said,  “When  I  was  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  there  came  upon  me  as  a  flash  of  light  from 
Heaven  the  thought  that  my  religion  was  not  the  only 
true  religion  and  all  others  false  religions;  but  that 
all  religions  are  the  upward  reaching  of  the  human 
spirit  toward  God  if  happily  they  might  reach  after 
Him  and  find  Him. 

“That  thought  never  decreased  my  devotion  to  my 
own  religion  but  rather  bound  me  in  fellowship  with 
all  worshipers.” 

Few  if  any  who  have  been  faithfully  trained  in  their 
youth  in  accordance  with  any  religion  will  change  to 
another  unless  they  find  one  that  can  help  them  more 
in  that  never  ending  search  for  God. 

The  children  of  Israel  knew  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  Lords  but  had  a  very  limited  conception  of  Him. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  the  life  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  is  the  most  glorious  thing  the  world 
has  ever  known. 
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Missionaries  say  that  occasionally  they  find  one  who 
weeps  with  joy  when  they  first  hear  of  our  glorious 
Christ,  but  are  amazed  at  how  little  we  Christians 
love  and  obey  Him.  That  one  even  though  he  had 
known  God  under  another  name  had  gone  far  in  his 
understanding  of  Him,  so  that  when  the  beauties  of 
the  Christ  life  were  revealed  to  him  he  was  ready  to 
follow  all  the  way. 

“Not  every  one  who  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father.” 


#  « 


Why  was  I  not  born  a  Hottentot,  a  Jap,  a  member 
of  some  other  black,  brown,  or  yellow  race,  or  in  the 
slums  of  some  big  city  with  all  the  misery  and  want 
that  is  in  them? 

It  was  no  good  thing  in  us  that  caused  us  to  be 
placed  in  a  Christian  nation  with  Christian  parents 
who  knew  how  to  train  us  in  all  the  ways  to  make 
life  beautiful  and  worthwhile;  but  what  a  responsibility 
we  have  to  use  that  God-given  gift  rightly.  No  gift 
was  ever  given  for  us  alone,  but  to  be  used  for  others. 
That  thought  should  make  us  humble. 

It  was  said  of  a  certain  college  professor  that  he 
had  the  unerring  ability  to  look  past  outward  appear¬ 
ances  and  find  the  true  worth  in  the  boys  who  came 
from  the  backwoods  to  get  an  education. 

We  are  too  apt  to  judge  others  by  their  houses, 
lands,  or  other  things  or  abilities  that  money  has  given 
to  them.  God  looks  past  all  of  that  and  sees  the 
deepest  longings  of  our  hearts  and  judges  us  accord¬ 
ingly.  We  may  fool  men  and  ourselves  .  .  .  but  we 
can't  fool  God  I 
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When  we  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  in  the 
clear  light  of  God's  countenance,  it  may  be  found  that 
some  poor  Hottentot  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
has  made  better  use  of  his  God-given  gifts  than  we 
and  will  shine  forth  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 

*  #  # 


God  created  man  in  His  own  image.  Because  Eve's 
curiosity  overpowered  her  and  she  ate  the  forbidden 
fruit  and  gave  some  to  Adam,  men  all  down  through 
the  ages  have  laid  the  blame  of  their  misdeeds  onto 
Adam  or  onto  the  woman.  God  gave  man  the  right 
to  do  his  own  choosing  and  take  the  consequences. 

Cain  thought  his  punishment  was  greater  than  he 
could  bear.  In  the  7th  generation,  Enoch  walked 
with  God  300  years.  Noah,  his  great  grandson,  also 
walked  with  God  in  a  generation  when  everyone  else 
was  so  wicked  that  God  wiped  them  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

In  the  20th  generation,  God  called  Abraham  to  be 
the  father  of  His  chosen  people,  to  whom  He  would 
make  life  glorious  if  they  would  obey  His  precepts. 
They  were  an  unstable  people,  continually  praising 
God  and  promising  loyalty,  then  wandering  away  into 
sin  and  suffering  the  consequences  till  God  sent  one 
of  His  faithful  few  to  bring  them  back.  But  what 
powerful  men  we  find  among  those  faithful  few! 

Joseph,  sold  into  slavery,  dared  to  worship  his  own 
God  till  his  masters  bowed  in  reverence.  When  taken 
into  the  king's  household  and  given  almost  absolute 
authority  over  the  kingdom,  he  was  still  the  same 
unspoiled  Joseph.  Moses,  raised  in  wealth  and  luxury 
by  the  king's  daughter,  still  remained  loyal  to  his 
enslaved  people  and  to  his  God.  He  was  a  timid 
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man,  and  had  to  be  convinced  that  he  could  do 
anything  with  God’s  help.  When  he  talked  with  God 
on  Mt.  Sinai  and  came  down  with  his  face  shining 
from  the  glory  of  it,  he  found  the  people  worshipping 
a  golden  calf.  He  arose  in  his  righteous  wrath,  burned 
the  calf,  ground  it  to  powder,  sprinkled  it  on  the 
water,  and  made  the  people  drink  it.  But  he  arose 
to  the  sublime  when  he  was  pleading  with  God  to 
forgive  them  and  said,  “If  not,  blot  me  out  of  Thy 
book.” 


«  «  « 


If  you  want  to  start  a  neighborhood  row,  just  begin 
criticizing  your  neighbor’s  children.  It  is  because  each 
parent  knows  down  deep  in  his  own  heart,  and  grieves 
over  the  failings  of  his  wayward  child,  and  resents 
antagonism  which  hinders  and  never  helps? 

How  does  God  feel  when  we  criticize  or  become 
antagonistic  to  one  of  His  children?  Since  He  knows 
our  secret  thoughts  does  He  grieve  mightily  when 
they  are  unworthy? 

We  are  all  God’s  children  for  “He  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost.”  He  loves  us  with  an 
everlasting  love.  It  was  because  of  that  great  love 
that  He  said,  “In  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

When  He  went  back  to  His  Father  He  left  us  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  He  had  begun.  How  are 
we  doing  it  every  day  and  every  hour  of  our  lives? 

“Where  there  is  faith  there  is  love, 

Where  there  is  love  there  is  peace, 

Where  there  is  peace  there  is  God, 

Where  there  is  God  there  is  no  need.” 
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God  give  us  faith  to  find  the  good  in  our  fellowmen 
that  it  may  give  courage  to  them  and  to  us  and  an 
impulse  to  higher  things. 

#  <*  # 


“You  can  t  tell  me  there  is  a  just  God!  We  are  put 
here  like  so  many  rats  in  a  trap,  to  be  tormented. 
Trouble,  trouble,  trouble!” 

What  kind  of  living  could  have  caused  a  belief  like 
that?  Could  it  have  been  that  a  wish  was  father  to 
the  thought?  No,  life  is  not  like  that.  We  are  put 
here  in  training  by  a  loving  Heavenly  Father.  True, 
to  prove  our  worth,  the  tests  may  be  severe,  and  at 
times  almost  past  human  endurance.  Sometimes  the 
lowering  clouds  will  linger  so  long  that  we  must  cling 
desperately  to  our  faith  to  keep  remembering  that  in 
time  the  clouds  will  lift  and  that  the  sun  never  ceases 
to  shine  behind  them. 

Though  in  each  valley  there  will  be  stones,  bram¬ 
bles,  uncertain  paths,  or  people  who  will  help  or 
hinder,  yet  through  it  all  there  will  also  be  One  Who 
has  passed  that  way  before  and  Who  is  always  there 
with  love,  understanding,  and  help. 

We  can  either  become  more  and  more  crippled  and 
bent,  mentally  and  spiritually,  or  each  testing  can 
raise  us  higher  ’til  we  reach  the  glorious  mountain-top 
.  .  .  with  rejoicing  .  .  .  where  we  can  “see  the  rainbow 
through  the  rain.” 

#  #  # 

“And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.”  We  have  all 
watched  a  child  learning  to  walk.  She  stumbles  and 
falls  and  bumps  her  nose  often,  but  pays  little  atten- 
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tion  to  that,  as  her  mind  is  all  centered  on  reaching 
her  father's  outstretched  arms.  And  what  rapture 
when  she  finally  reaches  him  and  hears  his  “Well 
done!” 

Another  is  ashamed  when  he  stumbles,  blames  him¬ 
self,  and  grieves.  He  needs  a  deeper  understanding 
of  his  father’s  love.  His  father,  watching,  knows  that 
his  bumps  are  harder  than  most,  and  how  they  hurt. 
But  he  also  knows  of  the  loyalty  and  determination 
that  is  there,  and  that  the  child  will  conquer  and  thus 
gain  strength  for  the  bigger  things  that  await  him. 

Another,  when  he  falls,  just  sits  there.  He  likes  to 
play,  and  to  watch  the  butterflies.  When  he  is  older, 
he  will  chase  them.  That  one  needs  a  good  spanking 
to  bring  him  to  his  senses,  and  he  will  get  it! 

We  are  all  children  of  our  loving  Heavenly  Father 
.  .  .  even  the  stubborn  and  defiant  ones.  And  He  will 
give  us  according  to  our  individual  needs,  not  in 
anger,  but  in  infinite  love  and  understanding,  far 
above  human  comprehensions.  Jesus  said,  “Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy-laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.”  He  also  said  that  if  we  confess 
our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  them  and 
will  remember  them  against  us  no  more.  If  we  would 
only  take  Him  at  His  word,  we  could  leave  with  Him 
both  our  burdens  and  our  sins,  instead  of  having  to 
bear  them  indefinitely. 

Mary  Magdalene,  whose  sins  were  great,  did  leave 
them  there,  and  thought  only  of  serving  her  Lord. 
Paul  said:  “Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before, 
I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
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